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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


LETTERS 


THE  LONG  VIEW 


DUCKS  need  water  to  nest  and  l)rood  young.  But  the  prairies  have 
proven  undependable  in  supplying  this  essential  for  production.  Not 
with  predictable  frequency,  hut  regularly  nevertheless,  the  prairies 
have  witnessed  periods  of  flooding  when  every  depression  was  water- 
filled.  And  the  ducks  seemed  determined  to  use  it  all  in  their  effort  to 
inherit  the  earth. 

Just  as  regularly,  dryness  and  drought  have  followed  the  lush 
periods.  The  numbers  of  waterfowl  have  gone  down,  some  species 
almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  loss  of  water.  And  the  difference 
can  be  spectacular.  In  wet  years,  the  prairies  may  count  ten  times 
the  water  areas  that  are  present  in  years  of  severe  drought.  To  duck 
hunters — everyone  interested  in  waterfowl — drought  is  a  curse.  But 
is  it? 

Periodic  drying  of  the  prairie  country  is  a  time  of  rejuvenation. 
That's  when  water-borne  nutrients,  essential  for  the  growth  of  rooted 
plants,  are  deposited  in  the  dry  surface  soils  of  the  ponds.  The  lush 
cover  of  aquatic  and  wetland  plants  die  off,  and  their  vegetative 
remains  contribute  additionally  to  building  new  fertility.  Thousands 
of  prairie  potholes  grow  hay  crops,  or  flax,  or  barley  during  the 
drought. 

Then  the  pendulum  swings  back.  And  when  water  floods  these  re- 
stored areas,  the  response  is  immediate.  Plants  useful  to  waterfowl 
grow  rank.  Insects  and  other  small  animal  life,  essential  for  the 
growth  of  young  ducks,  appear  in  new  profusion.  And  waterfowl 
flock  to  this  new-born  habitat,  the  most  productive  in  the  entire  nest- 
ing range.  The  result  is  evident  in  subsequent  autumns  when  water- 
fowl again  fill  the  skies. 

But  let's  assume  for  a  moment  that  a  reverse  situation  could  be 
made  to  prevail,  that  water  levels  on  the  prairies  would  be  static,  all 
ponds  at  full-pool  for  all  time.  Wouldn't  that  be  better  for  ducks? 
Wouldn't  that  assure  bumper  crops  from  here  on  out?  It  would  not. 

Nothing  is  static  in  nature,  least  of  all  aquatic  areas.  Ponds,  lakes, 
marshes — all  of  these  are  intermediate  stages  in  a  progression  from 
open  water  to  dry  gromid.  The  pond  of  yesterday  is  the  marsh  of 
today,  and  the  bog  and  woodland  of  tomorrow.  Certain  plants  are 
characteristic  of  newly  flooded  lands,  whether  pothole  or  lake.  They 
occupy  the  area  for  variable  lengths  of  time,  later  to  be  replaced  by 
others.  In  potholes,  it's  the  early  successional  stages  of  plant  life  that 
best  meet  the  needs  of  waterfowl.  But  with  continuous  flooding,  these 
are  replaced  in  time  by  others  less  desirable.  Over  geologic  time,  this 
parade  of  plant  life  leads  to  conditions  ill-suited  to  waterfowl. 

Drought  halts  the  progression,  resets  the  evolutionary  clock.  Na- 
ture's scorched-earth  program  is  the  mechanism  whereby  millions  of 
potholes  are  restored  periodically  to  peak  fertility  and  maximum 
duck-producing  potential.  It's  the  means  whereby  the  prairie  potholes 
are  preserved  as  potholes  and  are  prevented  from  filling  in  by  silta- 
tion  and  accretion  of  plant  remains.  So,  when  you  curse  the  drought, 
do  so  with  reservations.  Over  the  long  pull,  nature's  fallowing  system 
is  working  to  the  good.  But  over  the  short  pull  it's  a  dad-blamed 
nuisance.  It'll  be  good  to  see  it  at  end  and  the  ducks  back  in  quantity. 

— J.  P.  Linduska 

Editor,  Remington,  News  Letter 


Recommends   Clams  Casino 

ONE  of  the  bounties  of  nature  along  our  Vir- 
ginia sea  coast  is  clams,  but  few  people  really 
appreciate  them  because  the  large  ones  have 
a  rather  strong  taste  when  eaten  raw  and  we 
never  have  learned  to  make  clam  chowder  like 
it  is  made  in  Massachusetts. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  at  a 
recent  luncheon  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
given  by  the  Governor  of  that  historic  state,  at 
the  wonderful  taste  of  baked  clams  that  were 
served  prior  to  the  luncheon.  The  Governor's 
wife  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me  her 
recipe,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  herewith.  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to  publish  this 
recipe  in  Vircinia  Wildlife  as  you  will  be 
doing  a  real  favor  to  your  readers  in  the 
Tidewater  area  where  clams  are  both  plentiful 
and  cheap  as  compared  with  other  types  of 
seafood. 

A.  Willis  Robertson 
United  States   Senate 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  Senator  Robertson 
shares    our   interest   in   good   food,    especially 
seafood,  and  we  are  delighted  to   be  able  to 
share   with   our  readers    the   following   recipe 
for   Clams   Casino,   thanks  to   the   courtesy  of 
Mrs.  Richard  J.  Hughes,  First  Lady  of  New 
Jersey.  Many   hostesses  are   not  so  free   with 
their  treasured  recipes,   but  then  the  Senator 
has  long  been  known  for  his  charm. — Ed. 
CLAMS    CASINO 
24  Cherry  Stone  Clams 

1  cup  minced  green 
onion 

%    cup    minced    green 

peppers 
%  cup  minced  celery 
4  oz.  walnuts 

2  oz.  sliced  almonds 

4  to  6  teaspoons  Wor- 
cester sauce  (accord- 
ing to  taste) 

6  teaspoons  lemon  juice 

12  slices  bacon 
Broil  bacon;  reserve  fat.  Place  bacon  fat  in 
frying  pan.  Add  onions,  celery  and  peppers. 
Saute  until  tender.  Add  lemon  and  Worcester 
sauce  to  taste.  Place  two  clams  in  each  shell, 
cover  with  above  preparation,  cover  clam  with 
bacon  and  top  with  small  amounts  of  almonds 
and  walnuts.  Place  clams  (in  shells)  on  bed 
of  rock  salt  and  broil  five  to  ten  minutes. 
(Makes  12  clams.) 

Cattle  Egret  in  Virginia 

FOR  several  days  we  have  noticed  nine  large 
white  birds  walking  in  the  pasture  around  the 
cows.  They  do  not  have  necks  and  legs  as  long 
as  the  American  egret.  This  is  the  third  spring 
that  we  have  seen  them  here.  Someone  has 
told  us  that  they  are  cattle  egrets  and  have 
only  rcently  appeared  in  this  country.  Can 
you  give  us  more  information  concerning  these 
birds? 

Mrs.  Morris  Yoder 
Denbigh,  Virginia 
The  cattle  egret  is  a  well-known  native  of 
Africa,  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  Old  World  heron  in  eastern 
United  States  a  few  years  ago  naturally 
caused  somewhat  of  a  sensation,  as  it  is  the 
only  bird  in  recent  history  presumed  to 
have  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  unaided  by 

(Continued  on  page  27) 
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No  one  can  travel  this  state  as  I  have  done,  and  still  do. 
and  not  be  struck  to  the  point  of  wonder  at  the  mag- 
nificent variety,  abundance  and  sheer  splendor  of  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  us. 

No  state  can  match  Virginia's  bounty  in  waterways,  in 
its  sparkling  miles  of  shore  line,  in  accessible  mountains 
laced  with  trails  and  roadways,  in  scenic  and  natural  won- 
ders, in  forests,  in  meadows,  in  the  orderly  green  country- 
side, and  in  the  parks  and  recreation  centers  of  our  cities. 

To  see  these  priceless  gifts  sullied,  besmirched  and  de- 
graded by  litter  is  a  hard  thing  to  bear. 

The  Keep  Virginia  Beautiful  movement  has  been  labor- 
ing for  a  decade  in  an  effort  to  reduce  litter  in  Virginia. 
and  to  preserve  the  matchless  beaches,  mountains,  farm 
lands  and  uncluttered  highways  that  are  such  as  asset  to 
our  state.  This  has  not  been  the  spectacular  kind  of  labor. 
It  does  not  build  up  early,  impressive  results,  or  reflect 
quick  and  obvious  credit.  It  is  a  matter  of  continued  em- 
phasis; of  steady,  constant  repetition — the  kind  of  contribu- 
tion that  is  a  true  test  of  civic  mindedness. 

Reducing  litter  is  like  reducing  highway  accidents.  It  re- 
quires the  constant  and  unending  education  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  own  people,  and  of  our  visitors,  who  are  nor- 
mally fine  citizens  but  who  forget  occasionally  and  loss  lit- 
ter from  their  automobiles  or  fail  to  take  proper  measures 
for  disposal  at  home. 


GOVERNOR  HARRISON 


Foster  Studio   photo 


KEEP  VIRGINIA   BEAUTIFUL! 


From,  an  address  by  Governor  Albertia  S.  Harrison,  Jr..  presented  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  members  and  supporters  of  KEEP  VIRGINIA  BEAUTI- 
FUL, Inc. 

The  heartening  thing  to  me  is  that  your  persistence  and 
determination  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  done. 

At  our  last  meeting  in  May  of  1962.  we  agreed  that  the 
state  government  might  now  profitably  become  a  more  ac- 
tive partner  in  this  effort.  This  increased  state  participation 
now  involves  a  small  allocation  of  funds  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development.  In  addition,  Mr.  A.  S.  Rachal,  Jr., 
Executive  Assistant  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Economic  Development,  is  acting  as  state-wide  coordinator 
of  the  accelerated  program. 

Since  farmers  have  always  had  a  monetary  as  well  as 
an  aesthetic  interest  in  avoiding  the  disposal  of  refuse  on 
their  roadside  properties,  a  speeial  rural  program  is  planned, 
with  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  at  VPl  as  the 
official  guiding  organization. 

The  urban  phase  of  the  effort  will  include  approaches  to 
city  and  town  officials. 

Your  officers  have  elected  to  call  this  plan  The  Governor's 
Program  to  Keep  Virginia  Beautiful.  I  am  happy  to  lend 
the  prestige  and  the  support  and  the  enthusiasm  of  my  office 
to  the  project.  But,  of  course,  this  is  no  more  my  program 
than  it  is  the  program  of  the  organizations  you  represent 
or  the  businesses  and  industries  and  local  governmental 
units  for  whom  litter  can  be  a  constant  irritation  and  a 
measurable  cost  of  doing  business. 


Our  thoughts,  I  am  sure,  have  been  influenced  by  the 
vital  importance  that  our  appearance  as  a  state  takes  in 
light  of  our  increased  efforts  to  expand  our  tourist  industry, 
to  make  agriculture  more  profitable  and  productive,  and 
to  attract  new  industries  here.  The  value  of  clean  streets 
and  highways,  and  a  carefully  tended  countryside,  is  too 
obvious  to  need  further  comment. 

But  fighting  litter  is  not  simply  an  impersonal,  civic  duty. 
An  unsightly  scattering  of  cans  and  bottles,  papers  and  other 
refuse  along  our  highways  and  in  our  camping  spots,  or 
dumped  indiscriminately  into  our  fields  and  pastures,  brings 
an  immediate  and  personal  reaction.  We  feel  our  hackles 
ri.se  at  this  wanton,  careless  disregard  of  public  and  private 
property  and  the  desecration  of  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
state. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  is  the  normal,  healthy  reaction 
of  our  people.  This  is  the  motivation  that  we  can  strive  to 
put  to  use  in  others,  as  we  translate  it  into  active  effort  in 
ourselves. 

I  suppose  litter  is  a  part  of  the  price  we  pay  in  America 
for  our  abundance,  and  prevention  of  littei^  is  a  part  of 
preserving  our  heritage  which  has  made  that  abundance 
possible.  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  this  menace  be 
further  curtailed,  and  I  am  delighted  to  give  this  effort  my 
positive  and  enthusiastic  support. 

We  are  embarking  on  a  new  venture.  It  is  my  hope  and 
trust  that  we  are  beginning  a  great  step  forward  in  pre- 
serving the  beauty  of  our  state  and  in  passing  on  an  even 
more  gracious  heritage  to  those  who  follow. 
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Grass  Roots  Conservation 

By  PHILIP  BARSKE 

Field  Representative.  Wildlife  Management  Institute 


OUR  home  town  is  frequently  the  most  neglected  part 
of  the  conservation  scene.  Yet  here  is  where  most 
persons  have  their  only  opportunity  to  do  something 
tangible  about  conservation. 

Why  the  inactivity?  And  what  is  being  done  about  it? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  probably  that  most  per- 
sons interested  in  conservation  have  their  eyes  focused  on 
national  events:  threats  to  wilderness  areas,  a  power  devel- 
opment on  the  Allegash  River,  the  decline  of  the  bald  eagle, 
or  the  preservation  of  Cape  Cod  beaches  and  dunes. 

Few  of  us  are  large  landowners  and,  therefore,  we  do  not 
bump  into  local  conservation  in  action;  we  experience  ©nly 
the  talk  about  conservation.  Although  interested  in  conser- 
vation issues,  the  average  citizen  feels  far  removed  from 
actual  participation. 

In  brief,  most  persons  do  not  do  anything  about  con- 
servation in  their  home  town  area  because  conservation  has 
not  become  a  personal  concern  to  them. 

What  is  being  done  about  getting  conservation  action  in 
the  grass  roots  of  our  states? 

A  dynamic  approach  is  spreading  through  New  England 
in  the  form  of  town  conservation  commissions.  The  most 
notable  growth  of  this  local  conservation  authority  has  taken 
place  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Conservation  commissions,  at  a  governmental  level  lower 
than  the  state,  are  not  new;  some  of  the  Mid-Western  states 
have  had  county  conservation  boards  or  commissions  for 
many  years.  But,  in  the  East,  the  concept  of  a  local  conser- 
vation commission  is  relatively  new.  Sparked  by  the  pioneer- 
ing act  of  Massachusetts  in  1957,  other  New  England  states 
have  followed  suit  and  have  passed  enabling  legislation 
which  permits  and  encourages  towns  to  establish  such  com- 
missions. 

In  Massachusetts  the  real  impetus  for  the  town  conserva- 
tion committee  came  from  the  present  Commissioner  of 
Natural  Resources,  Charles  Foster.  His  pioneering  idea  and 
continuous  promotion  of  it,  resulted  in  a  state  bill  (1956. 
Chapter  223)    that: 

"Authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  establish  Conservation 
Commi'tees  to  promote  the  development  of  natural  resources 
and  to  appropriate  money  therefore." 

This  basic  bill  of  1957  further  describes  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  to  be: 

"To  establish  a  Conservation  Committee,  for  the  promotion 
and  development  of  the  natural  resources  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  watershed  resources  of  said  city  or  town.  Such 
Committee  shall  conduct  research  into  its  local  land  areas 
and  shall  seek  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  unoflBcial  bodies 
organized  for  similar  purposes,  and  may  advertise,  prepare, 
print  and  distribute  books,  maps,  charts,  plans  and  pam- 
phlets which  in  its  judgment  it  deems  necessary  for  its  work. 
It  shall  keep  an  index  of  all  open  areas  within  the  city  or 
town,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  plan  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation pertinent  to  proper  utilization  of  such  open  areas, 
including  lands  owned  by  the  commonwealth,  ®t  lands 
owned   by   a   town   or   city.   It   shall   keep   an    index   of    all 


open  niarsiilands,  swamps  and  all  other  wetlands  in  a  like 
manner  and  may  recommend  to  the  city  council  or  select- 
men, to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  to  the 
State  Reclamation  Board,  a  program  for  the  better  promo- 
tion, development  and  utilization  of  all  such  areas." 

From  the  pioneer  program  of  Massachusetts,  Mhode  Is- 
land and  Cormecticut  subsequently  passed  legislation  author- 
izing towns  to  set  up  town  conservation  programs. 

The  growing  numbers  of  people  crowding  our  eastern 
coastal  region  is  creating  unprecedented  demands  on  all  our 
natural  resources,  not  just  the  basic  resources  of  soil,  water, 
plants  and  wildlife  that  we  usually  lump  together.  We  have 
a  new  awareness  that  "space"  is  a  resource  to  be  conserved 
in  suburban  areas  and  nearby  rural  sections. 

As  our  towns  grow,  we  must  consider  whether  we  are  set- 
ting aside  enough  park  and  recreation  areas  to  meet  future 
demand.  Are  we  protecting  our  watersheds  to  insure  ade- 
quate water  supplies  and  flood  control?  How  can  we  pre- 
serve the  rural  atmosphere  and  scenic  beauty  which  some 
towns  would  like  to  retain?  What  is  the  effect  of  increasing 
urbanization   on   our   wildlife? 

As  the  pressure  on  our  natural  resources,  particularly  liv- 
ing space,  becomes  acute,  there  is  a  need  for  local  agencies 
which  can  concern  themselves  with  these  matters  from  a 
conservation  viewpoint.  In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  this  is  done  by  the  local  conservation  commis- 
sion as  the  official  agency  of  a  town  charged  with  the  de- 
velopment and  conservation  of  its  natural  resources. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what  can  be  done  on  a  local 
level  for  the  wise  use  and  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources: 

1.  Water — Study  watershed  and  flood  control  problems 
within  the  community.  Encourage  flood  plain  zoning.  Stress 
the  importance  of  marshes  and  swamps  as  natural  water 
storage  areas.  Review  problems  of  water  pollution  and 
water  supply. 

2.  Soil  and  Land — Make  a  conservation  study  of  the 
town  and  keep  a  record  of  all  open  land,  making  recom- 
mendations for  its  proper  use.  Work  with  the  local  planning 
or  zoning  organization  in  the  preparation  or  review  of  a 
town  plan.  Urge  the  adoption  of  good  land  use  and  soil 
conservation  practices.  Recommend  areas  for  conservation 
easements  and  provide  information  about  the  concept  of 
open  space  preservation. 

3.  Recreation — Work  with  the  recreation  and  park  com- 
missions in  planning  for  present  and  future  park  and  recre- 
ation needs.  Study  and  urge  development  of  multiple-use  and 
open  green  areas  principles. 

4.  Forestry — Develop  a  sound  shade  tree  and  forestry 
program  for  the  community.  Establish  and  manage  a  com- 
munity forest  area. 

5.  Wildlife — Urge  purchase  of  "odd"  areas  for  wildlife 
development.  Stress  the  importance  of  marshland  and  so- 
called  "waste  areas"  to  wildlife. 

6.  Information  and  Education — Act  as  the  co-ordinating 
agency  of  the  community  on  conservation  matters.  Prepare 
informational  and  educational  material.  Inform  citizens  of 
the  services  available  from  federal,  state,  and  private  con- 
servation agencies.  Promote  conservation  education  and 
natural  areas  for  schools;  encourage  conservation  activities 
for  young  people. 


Reprinted  by  permission  from     The   Conservationist,    official    publication    of 
the  New  York  State  Conservation   Department. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Third  In  a  series  of  articles  on  some  of  the 
favorite  angling  hot  spots  In  Virginia. 


TRY  MINNOWS 
ON  THE  UAMES 

By  WILLIAM  D.  HART,  JR. 

Richmond,  Virginia 

IF  you're  strictly  an  "artificial"  man  who  thinks  there's 
something  slightly  unsporting  about  fishing  for  small- 
mouth  bass  with  minnows,  this  article  is  probably  not 
for  you.  That  is,  unless  you're  mildly  curious  as  to  how  the 
"other  half"  fishes.  But  if  you  get  a  thrill  out  of  floating  a 
big  sucker  minnow  down  a  swift  run  and  watching  the  cork 
bob  crazily  and  then  slowly  move  under  and  away,  read  on 
because  that's  the  kind  of  fishing  I  go  for  in  the  James 
River  right  in  the  heart  of  Richmond,  Virginia. 

To  the  average  angler  a  fishing  trip  consists  of  getting 
up  bright  and  early  and  driving  anywhere  from  50  to  200 
miles,  or  putting  up  at  a  fishing  camp  for  several  days.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  like  to  fish  and  yet  just  don't 
have  enough  free  time  or  cash  for  many  such  excursions. 
Of  course,  once  fishing  gets  in  your  blood,  you're  hooked, 
so  it's  mighty  important  to  get  out  every  Saturday  morning 
and  give  it  a  try. 

The  James  River  above  Richmond  is  tailor-made  for  such 
spur-of-the-moment    fishing   trips.   State   sports  editors   have 


dubbed  it  the  hottest  smallmouth  spot  in  all  Virginia. 

The  James  rises  in  the  mountains  of  \^  est  Virginia  and 
charges  through  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains  of  Virginia  to 
Lvnchburg.  then  meanders  through  the  red  clay  regions  of 
Central  Virginia  and  on  to  Richmond.  Eventually  it  com- 
pletes its  journey  as  a  giant  tidal  river  which  flows  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  at  Hampton  Roads  near  Norfolk. 

In  1607  the  first  English  settlers  sailed  up  the  James  in 
the  Susan  Constant.  Godspeed,  and  Discovery  and  landed 
at  the  site  of  Jamestown  where  they  established  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  the  new  world.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  James  Captain  John  Smith  negotiated  and 
traded  with  the  Indian  Chief,  Powhatan,  John  Rolfe  courted 
and  eventually  won  Pocahontas,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
tobacco  crops  in  this  hemisphere  was  grown. 

In  May  1607  Captain  John  Smith,  Christopher  Newport, 
and  several  other  adventurers  navigated  the  James  to  the 
fall  line.  Here  it  is  said  they  met  with  Powhatan  and  erected 
a  crude  monument  where  Richmond  stands  today.  Some 
hundred  years  later,  the  rich  planters,  who  made  their  for- 
tunes in  Virginia  tobacco,  built  their  magnificent  plantations 
below  Richmond.  In  this  same  area  one  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  the  Civil  War  was  fought  at  Cold  Harbor  in 
1864  when  Grant's  forces  were  trying  to  capture  Richmond. 

Yes,  the  James  is  indeed  a  river  of  romance,  rich  in  tradi- 
tion and  history.  Here  I  fish  almost  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing from  March  'til  December.  To  the  avid  minnow  fisher- 
man, seining  the  bait  is  almost  as  exciting  as  landing  a 
smallmouth.  Right  after  work  on  Friday  I  often  drive  out 
into  Henrico  or  Goochland  County  to  collect  the  minnows 
for  the  next  day's  fishing.  Sometimes  for  two  hours  I  will 
work  my  net  up  and  down  the  creek  into  the  deeper  holes 
under  the  bank  where  the  big  mullets  and  suckers  like  to  lie, 
until  with  luck  I  may  have  from  two  to  four  dozen  choice 
bass-size  minnows.  Then  back  to  Richmond  to  hide  the  inner 
section  of  my  buckets  in  the  cool  water  of  a  nearby  creek 
that  will  keep  the  minnows  fresh  and  lively  until  fishing 
time.  Saturday  morning,  rain  or  shine,  finds  me  dressed 
in  my  favorite  fishing  attire  and  ready  for  action.  Not 
exactly  the  latest  fashion,  I  admit.  Just  a  pair  of  faded 
overalls  with  the  legs  cut  off  above  the  knees  and  a  couple 
of  good  button-down  pockets  to  keep  my  license  and  fishing 
supplies  from  floating  out,  and  a  pair  of  mismatched  tennis 
shoes  (one  black,  the  other  white)  but  both  with  excellent 
treads  for  gripping  the  slippery  rocks. 

Wading  the  James  in  hip  boots  is  not  advisable.  If  you 
are  swept  into  a  deep  hole,  the  weight  of  the  water  can  pull 
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Leaping    from    rock    to    slippery    rock    is    an    indiscretion    that 
can    lead    to    a    bad    fall. 


Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
It  is  easy  to   lose  a  good  fly  rod,   wading   and  swimming   in  the  James. 
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you  under.  Several  men  have  drowned  fishing  the  James 
in  recent  years,  and  I  noted  in  the  newspaper  account  that 
they  were  wearing  hip  boots.  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger 
lies  in  slipping  on  the  slick,  mossy  rocks  and  striking  your 
head.  When  I  first  started  wading  the  James,  I  used  to  leap 
from  rock  to  rock.  I  suffered  several  bad  falls  and  injured 
my  lower  back.  Today  I  have  to  wear  a  back  support  as 
a  monument  to  my  indiscretion.  But  I  have  acquired  a 
healthy  respect  for  the  river,  and  now  when  I  move  from 
rock  to  rock,  I  always  get  down  into  the  water  and  feel 
my  way  cautiously  along  the  river  bottom.  I  travel  light — 
in  my  pockets  a  couple  of  rolls  of  leader  material,  some 
boxes  of  split  shot,  and  a  few  snap-on  corks,  plus  some  snelled 
and  loose  hooks,  a  knife  and  a  stringer.  Over  my  shoulder 
I  carry  a  small  wading  bucket  to  transport  minnows  from 
my  main  source  of  supply  to  those  hard-to-reach  spots  where 
the  fishing  always  seems  to  be  best. 

And  then  there's  my  pole,  a  source  of  amusement  to  my 
fishing  buddies.  It's  sort  of  a  cane  pole,  fly  rod  combination 
— about  10  feet  long  and  cut  from  a  bamboo  grove  which 
has  been  growing  for  well  over  a  hundred  years  on  the 
family  farm  up  in  Albemarle  County.  My  assembly  is  strict- 
ly a  home-made  rig.  I  wrap  my  guides  to  the  pole  with 
nylon  thread  and  seal  them  firmly  with  spar  varnish.  The 
tip  of  the  rod  is  a  section  of  coat  hanger,  but  it  does  the 
job.  I  use  a  cheap  fly  reel  attached  to  the  rod  with  heavy 
electrician's  tape.  Only  the  fly  line  is  of  best  quality — I 
insist  on  using  one  that  will  float  and  won't  kink  on  me. 
Why  do  I  employ  such  an  unorthodox  outfit?  Well,  in  the 
first  place  it  catches  fish.  But  mainly  because  it  is  just  too 
easy  to  lose  a  good  fly  rod  in  the  places  where  I  wade  and 
swim.  I  learned  the  hard  way — lost  three  pretty  good  fly 
rods  and  broke  another  when  I  first  started  fishing  the 
James  about  10  years  ago.  It  just  got  to  be  too  darned 
expensive.  My  home-made  rig  has  gotten  away  from  me  on 
a  couple  of  occasions,  but  because  it  floats,  it  always  hangs 
up  between  a  couple  of  rocks,  and  I've  been  able  to  swim 
out  and  retrieve  it.  I  have  casting,  spinning  and  fly  rods  in 
the  trunk  of  my  car,  but  I  never  use  them  in  the  James. 

It's  only  about  a  15  minute  drive  from  my  house  to  the 
river.  Just  as  soon  as  it's  light  enough  to  see,  I  start  fishing 
my  way  out.  When  the  river  is  low,  the  water  is  slightly 
stained.  Very  seldom  is  the  James  crystal  clear  because  it 
is  fed  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams  from  the  red  clay 
regions.  That's  why  I  dread  to  read  a  report  of  heavy 
rains  up  the  river.  Within  three  days  the  James  at  Richmond 
will  be  red  and  roUing — "hog-wallow"  muddy,  the  old 
timers  call  it.  Then  wading  is  an  invitation  to  drowning, 
and  it's  no  use  anyway  because  the  bass  never  bite  when 
the  river  is  muddy. 

On  approaching  the  main  body  of  the  river,  which  is 
about  Vg  mile  wide,  everywhere  you  look  you  can  see 
smooth  rocks  protruding  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Around  the  rocks  on  all  sides  are  swift  runs.  Chances  are 
a  bass  will  be  lying  behind  those  rocks  and  in  the  slow- 
moving  water  at  the  lower  end  of  the  run.  I  hook  a  sucker 
or  mullet  through  the  lips,  snap  on  a  plastic  cork  about 
four  feet  above  my  hook,  and  let  the  water  carry  it  swiftly 
down  the  run.  Then  I  stand  on  the  rock  above  and  slowly 
strip  out  line  while  I  wait  for  the  strike  that's  almost  sure 
to  come.  The  smallmouth  takes  the  bait  slowly — the  cork 
gives  a  couple  of  wiggles  and  then  slowly  moves  under  the 
surface  of  the  water.  I  wait  for  what  seems  like  an  eternity 
as  the  cork  gradually  fades  from  view.  In  a  few  seconds  I 
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feel  the  line  slowly  nmning  through  my  fingers.  I  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  you  never  sink  the  hook  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  strike  because  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will 
lose  the  fish.  So  I  have  disciplined  myself  just  to  wait  pa- 
tiently and  count  slowly  to  thirty  before  I  strike. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  a  fighter  the  smallmouth  is, 
how  he  leaps  repeatedly  out  of  the  water  in  an  effort  to 
shake  the  hook,  and  how  he  will  head  for  rocky  shoals 
in  a  gallant  endeavor  to  wind  the  leader  around  a  sharp 
rock  and  shear  it.  Several  big  fellows  have  outwitted  me 
this  way — one  of  them  I  know  would  have  gone  over  51/2 
pounds. 

What  do  I  catch?  Not  always  a  big  one — sometimes  five 
or  six  ranging  in  weight  from  %  to  2  pounds.  During  the 
season  I  will  usually  come  up  with  several  three  pounders. 
One  of  my  best  days  was  a  morning  in  May  when  I  landed 
three  which  averaged  31/4  pounds.  The  two  biggest  I  ever 
caught  weighed  4^2  pounds  and  were  taken  in  late  Novem- 
ber when  most  people  hereabouts  think  the  fish  have  long 
since  gone  into  hibernation  for  the  winter. 

Even  when  the  smallmouth  won't  cooperate,  I  can  still 
count  on  action  because  the  James  is  teeming  with  a  wide 
variety  of  fish — largemouth  bass,  huge  cats,  silvers,  bream, 
sunnies.  an  occasional  red  eye  and  even  gar,  suckers,  and 
chub.  On  a  couple  of  occasions  I  have  even  landed  a  pike. 

It's  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  river 
with  words  and  pictures.  To  fully  experience  it  you  have 
to  be  standing  out  on  one  of  the  rocks  when  the  sun  sends  its 
first  rays  over  the  shimmering  water  with  the  early  morning 
mists  rising  and  the  wild  ducks  soaring  overhead.  It  always 
amazes  me  that  so  few  people  take  advantage  of  this  out- 
standing bass  fishing  territory.  Often  I  can  fish  all  morning 
and  never  see  another  soul. 

And  when  the  fishing's  over,  it's  mighty  comforting  to 
know  that  there  are  no  tiring  four-hour  drives  ahead.  I  can 
be  home  in  less  than  a  half  hour  with  my  catch  and  still 
have  the  whole  afternoon  to  get  things  done  around  the 
house.  And  what  tastes  better  to  three  growing  boys  than 
a  mess  of  smallmouth  bass  fried  up  in  corn  meal.  The  flesh 
is  sweet  and  flaky,  firmed  by  the  cool,  swift-flowing  water. 

Yes,  I'm  sure  it's  quite  a  thrill  to  land  a  nice  smallmouth 
on  an  artificial  lure.  But  I  wouldn't  give  all  the  artificials 
in  town  for  the  fun  I  have  with  a  bucket  of  creek  minnows 
and  a  home-made  fly  rod  on  the  rocky  James  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion. 


The  catch  does  not 
always  Include  a  big 
one,  but  several  in 
the  three-quarters  to 
two  pound  class 
make  a  worthwhile 
trip. 
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The  tender-foot  may  not  be  wary  of  poisonous  plants.  If  he  does  not  know  what  poison 
ivy   looks   like,   he   better  find   out. 


BACK  in  the  days  w hen  the  West  was  young,  a  term  was 
coined  to  describe  the  newcomer  from  the  East. 
Blistered  heels  and  aching  arches  were  usually  the 
first  difficulties  met  by  new  arrivals  in  the  Gold  Rush  days. 
Many  fortune  hunters  took  the  longer  route  by  water  and 
every  clipper  arriving  at  San  Francisco  carried  its  quota 
of  soft-footed  dandies  from  eastern  cities.  The  typical  ad- 
venturer equipped  himself  with  new  boots  and  loaded  him- 
self like  a  pack  mule  before  heading  for  the  hills. 

When  he  finally  unshouldered  his  pack  at  the  diggings  he 
was  given — and  he  deserved — the  title  he  was  to  bear.  He 
was  the  Tenderfoot. 

You'll  still  meet  the  Tenderfoot  almost  any  weekend  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  country.  His  boots  and  equipment 
may  be  a  little  modern,  but  his  blistered  heels  and  aching 
arches  are  just  as  painful  as  his  great-grandpappy's  a  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

We're  not  talking  about  the  fifty-mile  hikers  of  the  New 
Frontier,  but  Mr.  Joe  Average — the  guy  who's  bitten  by 
the  outdoor  but  a  few  decades  after  he  stopped  wearing 
three-cornered  pants.  The  farm  lad  grows  up  with  Nature 
all    around    him ;    it's   the    fellow    who's    tired    of    pounding 
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the  pavements  who  takes  the  Big  Plunge.  He's  the  Tender- 
foot. 

The  Tenderfoot  acquires  a  lot  of  aches,  pains,  bruises, 
abrasions  and  rashes  during  his  first  few  days  of  com- 
munion with  Nature.  Sometimes  the  Tenderfoot  has  the 
stamina  to  overcome  Nature's  threats  to  his  weary  carcass; 
sometimes  he  surrenders  and  retreats  to  the  safety  of  his 
own  cheerful  hearth. 

The  crisis  may  come  as  abruptly  as  a  broken  starter  cord 
on  an  outboard — or  the  crisis  may  build  up  gradually,  as 
with  the  slow  swelling  of  poison  ivy-covered  cheeks  that 
finally  close  the  Tenderfoot's  eyes  to  Nature's  grandeur. 

Either  way,  a  circle  of  friends  and  family  watches  with 
concern  as  the  crisis  develops.  Will  the  Tenderfoot  flee  back 
to  civilization,  or  will  he  conquer  the  challenge  and  be- 
come an  Outdoorsman? 

Charlie  Let  It  Get  the  Best  of  Him 

Charlie  gave  up.  One  brush  with  Nature  and  he  retired 
to  the  pool  room.  And  it  was  a  toothpick  that  did  it.  In- 
spired by  tales  of  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  Charlie  embarked 
on  a  career  as  a  reflective  naturalist.  This  meant  spending 
every  Sunday  afternoon  dozing  in  the  sun.shine  witli  his 
ack  to  some  tall  forest  tree.  Thinking. 

One  afternoon  Charlie  was  exceptionally  deep  in  thought, 
and  reached  up  and  nipped  a  twig  from  the  \ine-covered 
tree  thai  was  his  sliciler  for  the  day.  Carefully  trimming  the 
Iwig  to  a  fine  point  with  his  pen-knife,  the  lad  made  himself 
a  toothpick.  Did  a  good  job,  too.  After  picking  the  remains 
of  lunch  from  between  his  teeth,  Charlie  chewed  the  twig 
to  tatters. 


Sonne   inhabitants  of  the  outdoors  are  not  overly  friendly.  There  are   not  many  poison- 
ous snakes,   but  it  pays  to  know  them,   and   look  out  for  them. 


You  guessed  it.  Charlie  had  his  first  contact  with  poison 
ivy.  He  spent  the  following  week  sipping  soup  through  a 
straw,  with  the  inside  of  his  mouth  so  swollen  he  could 
hardly  croak.  Subsequently  he  dropped  the  career  of  natural- 
ist, took  up  pool,  and  at  last  report  had  become  quite  a 
shark.  But  his  eyes  roll  with  terror  at  the  mere  suggestion 
of  stepping  off  the  sidewalk. 

Hugo  Liked  a  Merry  Campfire 

Hugo  meant  well,  but  his  mother  never  let  him  play  with 
matches.  When  the  local  church  asked  him  to  take  over 
their  Boy  Scout  troop,  he  immediately  set  out  to  become  an 
Outdoorsman.  He  practically  bought  out  the  sporting  goods 
store,  and  took  the  boys  camping  the  first  weekend. 

Hugo's  tent  looked  like  a  manufacturer's  display.  Com- 
fort was  the  word,  and  Hugo  piled  a  foot  of  pine  needles  in 
his  tent  to  make  a  soft  bed.  Close  to  the  door,  where  its 
warmth  would  reflect  into  the  tent,  Hugo  built  a  magnificent 
fireplace.  He  spent  the  afternoon  chopping  wood,  and  by 
supper  there  was  enough  firewood  to  last  a  month.  "A 
merry  blaze,"  Hugo  told  the  Scouts,  "will  keep  the  snakes 
and  varmints  away." 


beach. 

Now  there  are  dozens  of  cottages  along  this  beach,  but 
in  the  mid-Forties  there  wasn't  a  soul  there  but  our  heroes. 
The  first  two  days  of  their  vacation  saw  overcast  skies,  but 
on  the  third  day  the  sun  came  out  and  springtime  filled  the 
air. 

One  of  the  group,  whom  we'll  call  Don,  did  a  dance  in 
the  sunshine,  threw  off  his  clothes  and  plunged  into  the 
surf.  The  warm  sun  helped  him  recover,  and  he  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  basking  in  the  sun  and  fishing  in  the  surf. 
His  trousers  lay  on  the  beach. 

When  the  evening  glow  of  the  setting  sun  cast  its  pink 
rays  on  the  landscape,  Don's  landscape  was  a  bright  red. 
Next  morning  when  the  group  headed  home,  it  was  a  for- 
lorn affair. 

The  drive  took  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Don  was  the 
only  one  in  the  crowd  old  enough  to  possess  a  driver's 
license,  and  poor  Don  couldn't  sit  down  for  the  blisters. 
Have  you  ever  driven  a  car  while  standing  up? 

The  Lessons  We  Learn 

These  tales    (all  true)    aren't  related  simply  to  poke  fun 
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All  was  quiet  when  Hugo  made  the  rounds  of  the  tents, 
and  he  saw  that  each  youngster  was  tucked  safely  in  his 
blankets.  Piling  another  armload  of  wood  on  his  fire,  Hugo 
retired  for  the  night.  Every  winter  Hugo's  wife  complained 
of  his  cold  feet;  tonight  his  feet  were  warm  as  toast.  He 
sighed,  "This  is  really  living!"  and  fell  asleep. 

Hugo's  sound  slumber  was  disturbed  a  bit  later  as  he  be- 
gan coughing  and  choking.  "The  wind's  shifted."  he  thought, 
"and  the  smoke  is  blowing  into  the  tent.  Well,  anyway  my 
feet  are  nice  and  warm."  Too  warm,  in  fact. 

Hugo  sat  up  and  saw  that  his  soft  bed  of  pine  needles 
and  his  thirty-dollar  sleeping  bag  were  just  beginning  to 
blaze. 

Hugo  didn't  even  salvage  his  dignity.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  shivering  in  his  pajamas  beside  the  smoulder- 
ing remains  of  the  tent,  while  one  of  the  patrol  leaders 
earned  credit  toward  his  First  Aid  Merit  Badge  by  treating 
Hugo's  burns. 

Sometimes  a  close  call  is  all  that's  needed.  Hugo  now 
keeps  his  campfires  small,  away  from  tents,  and  never  out 
of  sight  of  someone.  He  tells  the  bovs  who  join  his  troop, 
"Let's  be  Outdoorsmen.  Outdoorsmen  build  small  fires,  get 
up  close  and  keep  warm.  Tenderfeet  build  big  fires,  keep 
warm  chopping  wood." 

Did  You  Ever  Drive  a  Car  Standing  Up? 

Back  in  the  days  when  there  were  miles  and  miles  of 
isolated  and  deserted  beaches,  a  group  of  high  school  stu- 
dents from  an  inland  city  yearned  for  an  Easter  vacation 
that  would  be  different.  They  piled  camping  and  fishing 
gear  into  an  old  Model  A  and  drove  to  a  lonely  stretch  of 
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at  someone's  misfortune.  In  each  instance  the  victim  brought 
his  troubles  on  himself.  Outdoor  life  can  be  fun,  but  the 
Tenderfoot  who  overlooks  the  potential  dangers  can  find 
himself  in  trouble.  Sometimes  this  trouble  can  be  tragic. 

Charlie  forgot  there  are  plants  to  be  wary  of — poison 
ivy,  poison  sumac.  Some  of  those  cute  little  snakes  aren't 
too  friendly,  either.  If  you've  been  in  contact  with  poisonous 
plants,  wash  the  exposed  areas  with  strong  soap  as  soon  as 
possible.  Better  yet,  know  your  plants  and  avoid  the  trouble- 
some ones. 

If  you've  been  bitten  by  a  snake,  use  an  ice  pack  on  the 
bitten  area  while  you  hasten  to  the  nearest  doctor.  Know 
your  snakes,  too — so  you'll  know  how  fast  to  hasten.  Most 
snakes  aren't  poisonous,  but  a  tetanus  shot  is  still  in  order. 

Hugo  was  careless  with  fire.  He  was  lucky  to  escape  with 
minor  burns  and  the  loss  of  his  equipment;  he  could  have 
lost  his  life.  Campfires  belong  on  the  picnic  and  camping 
scenes  but  require  a  watchful  eye.  That  pretty  forest  might 
be  reduced  to  charred  and  blackened  stumps  when  you 
return. 

Don  was  a  victim  of  sunburn — seldom  really  serious,  but 
a  threat  to  your  enjoyment  of  a  vacation.  Sunshine  is  fine 
in  small  doses,  and  suntan  lotion  can  help  you  tolerate 
slightly  heavier  doses.  Those  first  fine  days  outside  bring 
a  temptation  that's  hard  to  resist,  but  you  can  compromise. 
Long-sleeved  shirts  and  a  wide-brimmed  hat  can  save  the 
day. 

Mother  Nature  is  a  harsh  teacher,  dealing  severely  with 
those  who  make  small  mistakes.  It's  the  lessons  we  learn 
from  these  mistakes  that  separate  the  Outdoorsman  from  the 
Tenderfoot. 
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We  are  in  business  on 
CLINCH  MOUNTAIN 


By  CHARLES  H.  PEERY 

District  Game  Biologist 

Tazewell,   Virginia 

THOSE  rumors  you  may  have  heard  about  exciting 
new  opportunities  for  public  outdoor  recreation  in  the 
Clinch  Mountain  area  of  southwest  Virginia  are  true! 
The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  has  pur- 
chased an  18.500  acre  tract  of  land  on  Clinch  Mountain,  and 
is  developing  and  improving  it  now  as  a  public  hunting 
and  fishing  area.  It  is  not  often  that  a  tract  of  this  size  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  single  owner,  and  even 
less  frequently  is  it  possible  to  acquire  such  land  in  Virginia 
for  public  recreational  use.  The  acquisition  of  this  Clinch 
Mountain  property  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  is  another  important  step  in  the  preservation  of 
enough  of  the  remaining  natural  outdoor  areas  to  meet  the 
growing  demand.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  Clinch 
Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area  will  be  furnishing 
public  hunting  for  deer,  bear,  turkey,  grouse,  squirrel, 
raccoon,  and  perhaps  an  occasional  rabbit.  But  even  with 
huHt-ing  prospects  yet  to  be  realized,  trout  fishing  already 
is  under  way,  with  plans  in  the  making  for  managing  Big 
Tumbling  Creek  as  a  pay-as-you-go  stream,  and  Little 
Tumbling  Creek  as  a  new  fish-for-fun  area. 

Clinch  Mountain  boasts  of  having  four  fine  streams,  all 
of  which  are  noted  for  native  rainbow  trout.  Except  in  a 
few  restricted  areas,  this  sport  cannot  expect  to  hold  up 
und<?T  intensive  fishing  pressure.  Big  Tumbling  Creek  is  the 
largest  of  the  streams  and  is  very  appropriately  named. 
Some  of  the  most  scenic  beauty  in  southwest  Virginia  can 
he  found  in  The  Gorge  where  Big  Tumbling  Creek  cascades 
from  the  higher  plateau  of  Laurel  Bed  down  toward  the 
Holslon  River.  In  a  distance  of  about  one  half  mile  there 
is  a  one  thousand  foot  difference  in  elevation.  Red  Branch 
is  a  tributary  of  Big  Tumbling,  and  local  people  report 
catching  native  rainbow  trout  along  this  stream,  which  is 
accessible  only  by  foot.  Brier  Cove  Branch  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  the  Big  Tumbling  tributaries.  A  number  of 
persons  have  reported  making  a  three  mile  trek  from  the 
Tazewell  County  side  acro.ss  the  mountain  to  fish  for  rain- 
bow. Little  Tumbling  Creek  flows  in  an  easterly  direction, 
with    its    headwaters    across    the    divide    from    Brier    Cove 
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Clinch  Mountain  has  four  fine  streams  noted  for  their  wild  rainbow  trout. 

Branch.  Little  Tumbling  furnishes  al)Out  eight  miles  of 
splendid  trout  waters.  Here  a  "fish  for  fun"  system  of  man- 
agement is  planned.  This  concept  has  been  adopted  and 
well  accepted  elsewhere*  in  Virginia,  the  idea  being  that 
only  barbless  hooks  and  artificial  lures  are  permitted,  and 
all  trout  caught  are  returned  to  the  stream. 

This  trout  season,  fishermen  can  utilize  about  two  miles 
of  Big  Tumbling  Creek  with  the  amount  of  stream  available 
being  gradually  extended  as  the  road  system  is  developed. 
It  is  expected  that  within  two  years  a  road  will  have  been 
built  along  Little  Tumbling  for  the  full  length  of  the  stream 
to  make  the  stream  accessible  to  the  fishermen  of  the  area. 
To  have  complete  access,  the  Commission  has  purchased  two 
rights-of-way  so  that  the  Little  Tumbling  road  can  be  con- 
nected with  route  91. 

When  trout  season  opens  in  the  spring  of  1961.  it  is 
planned  that  a  section  of  about  five  miles  of  Big  Tumbling 
will  be  ready  for  "pay  as  you  go"  fishing.  Near  the  man- 
ager's residence  there  will  be  a  checking  station,  to  check 
fishermen  in  and  out  of  the  area.  The  1962  session  of  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  authorized  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  initiate  this  system  on  a  maximum  of  three  streams 
in  the  Old  Dominion.  Big  Tumbling  Creek  will  be  first 
to  be  managed  in  this  fashion.  The  General  Assembly  also 
authorized  a  daily  permit  fee  of  one  dollar  to  be  required  of 
all  fishermen,  regardless  of  age,  who  fish  the  stream.  Big 
Tumbling  is  to  receive  frequent  restocking  commensurate 
with  the  number  of  anglers  using  the  area  and  the  nmnber 
of  fish  creeled. 

Fishermen,  and  hunters,  will  be  provided  with  campsites 
and  parking  areas.  A  campsite  will  consist  of  a  tent  or 
trailer  pad  and  a  fireplace.  Water  will  be  furnished  at  a 
single  location  for  a  number  of  campsites,  as  will  sanitary 
facilities.  Depending  upon  terrain  and  demand  by  the 
.sportsmen,  it  is  possible  thai  100  such  campsites  may  be 
made  available.  ^ 

II Hilling  opf)()rtunities  on  the  area,  at  present,  are  pretty 
well  limited  lo  grouse,  squirrel  and  raccoon.  The  deer  herd 
is  rather  small  and  does  not  warrant  hunting  pressure  at 
this  time,  but  it  should  increase  under  the  influence  of 
good  management.  Nineteen  wild  turkeys  already  have  been 
relea.sed  on  the  Flattop  Mountain  section.  These  birds  were 
trapped  from  native  stock  in  Augusta  and  Bath  Counties 
in   the   fall  of  1961   aiul   released  on  the  properly  the  same 
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Some   of  this  fne   Clinch   Mountain   water   may    provide   a    new     "fish   tor 
fun"    area. 

day  they  were  caught.  Local  residents  have  been  most  help- 
ful in  reporting  visual  observations  of  the  turkeys,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Clinch  Mountain  area  can 
be  made  to  support  turkey  hunting  in  a  few  years. 

Development  of  the  area  began  in  the  summer  of  1962. 
but  this  summer  will  show  considerably  more  progress  in 
carrying  out  goals  set  by  both  the  Game  and  Fish  Divisions. 
To  start  with,  a  qualified  and  experienced  Game  Refuge 
Supervisor  will  be  furnished  with  a  residence  and  work- 
shop later  this  summer,  built  at  a  strategic  point  along  Big 
Tumbling  Creek  to  permit  maximum  control  of  the  streams 
and  land.  A  priority  project  is  under  way  to  develop  an 
access  road  for  all  types  of  vehicles  extending  from  route 
747  in  Washington  County,  through  The  Gorge,  along  Brier 
Cove  Branch  crossing  the  divide  into  the  Little  Tumbling 
drainage  and  meeting  route  91  at  the  State  property  line 
to  the  east.  At  present  the  only  public  access  route  is  from 
the  southwest  side  along  route  747  in  Washington  County. 
The  east  property  line  borders  route  91.  but  the  sporting 
public  will  not  have  access  from  this  side  until  perhaps  1965. 

The  first  2.3  miles  of  the  road  that  enters  the  property 
from  Washington  County  side  does  have  a  certain  restriction. 
When  the  land  was  purchased  from  The  Stuart  Land  and 
Cattle  Co.,  a  perpetual  easement  was  obtained  over  this  farm 
road.  However,  the  landowner  required  that  no  parking  be 
permitted  except  in  an  area  provided  for  such.  There  is  a 
1.3  acre  parking  area  just  one  half  mile  from  the  entrance, 
which  will  furnish  ample  parking  space  for  users  of  this 
section  of  Big  Tumbling  Creek.  Adequate  signs  have  been 
erected  to  direct  the  sportsmen  to  the  parking  area  and  also 
to  instruct  them  as  to  the  restrictions. 

As  on  most  other  lands  owned  by  the  Game  Commission, 
timber  products  will  be  sold  through  a  timber  management 
plan  in  keeping  with  the  various  habitat  requirements  of 
wildlife.  Currently,  small  sales  of  locust  posts  and  dead 
chestnut  are  being  made  from  the  east  end  of  the  tract. 
The  sale  of  chestnut  for  fence  rails  will  be  expanded  during 
the  summer  months  of  this  year.  According  to  a  survey  made 
by  the  Virginia  Forest  Service  some  years  ago,  there  were 
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over  four  million  board  feet  of  saw  timber  available,  but  it 
is  widely  scattered  except  for  some  small  blocks.  Very  few 
evergreens  are  present,  and  these  consist  primarily  of  hem- 
lock in  the  moist  coves  and  spruce  on  the  higher  elevation 
of  Bear  Town  Mountain   to  the  west. 

Forest  fires  during  past  years  ha\e  damaged  sections 
along  Little  Tumbling  Creek,  particularly  along  the  south 
slopes  where  fires  generally  have  been  more  frequent.  An 
all-out  effort  will  be  made  to  hold  further  forest  fire  damage 
to  a  minimum  through  a  cooperative  fire  suppression  effort 
with  the  Virginia  Forest  Service.  No  fires  have  accrued 
since  the  State  has  had  ownership,  and  at  only  one  time 
did  a  l)rush  fire  on  adjacent  lands  threaten  the  property. 

The  new  public  land  could  hardly  have  been  selected  in 
a  better  location.  Portions  of  the  18.500  acres  are  located 
in  Russell,  Smyth,  Tazewell,  and  Washington  Counties,  with 
the  major  acreage  being  in  Smyth  County.  Within  a  one 
hour  drive,  or  less,  residents  of  Abingdon,  Bristol,  Honaker, 
Lebanon,  Marion,  and  Tazewell  can  reach  some  part  of  this 
large  area.  The  nearest  national  forest  land  is  25  miles  to 
the  south,  and  Clinch  Mountain  presents  the  only  public 
hunting  and  fishing  opportunity  in  Russell  County. 

The  topographic  features  of  the  area  are  typical  of  this 
section  of  Virginia.  Elevation  of  the  west  end  reaches  4,689 
feet  above  sea  level  ranging  down  to  1,700  feet  along  Big 
Tumbling  Creek.  Although  there  are  more  than  one  main 
ridge,  all  of  the  various  named  ridges  are  a  part  of  the 
Clinch  Mountain  range.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  more 
prominent  ridges  are  Flattop  Mountain,  Short  Mountain, 
Bear  Town  Mountain,  and  Rockhouse  Mountain,  while  other 
features  have  such  names  as  Laurel  Bed.  Tumbling  Cove, 
The  Gorge,  and  Mutter's  Gap. 

The  development  of  the  Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  is  most  timely,  in  that  there  is  an  ever-in- 
creasing demand  for  public  hunting  and  fishing  areas 
throughout  Virginia,  and  particularly  in  this  section  of  the 
southwest  where  national  forest  lands  are  lacking.  No  one 
can  predict  how  intensively  the  area  will  be  used  by  the 
public,  but  sportsmen  can  be  assured  that  the  Game  Com- 
mission is  making  every  practicable  effort  to  furnish  the 
public  with  as  much  outdoor  recreation  as  the  land  will  pro- 
duce. The  most  immediate  return  will  be  in  the  form  of  bet- 
ter fishing  for  trout  in  some  of  the  finest  streams  anywhere 
in  Virginia.  Game  management  has  more  problems  to  over- 
come, and  results  in  the  form  of  better  hunting,  especially 
for  big  game,  will  be  slower  in  coming.  Means  of  access  for 
the  public  is  a  prime  obstacle  now,  but  by  the  spring  of 
1964  great  strides  will  have  been  made  in  this  respect.  When 
the  area  has  been  made  ready  for  all-out  use.  come  and  look 
it  over.  Those  who  do  not  hunt  or  fish  will  find  pleasure 
in  some  of  southwest  Virginia's  finest  scenic  beauty. 


*See   "Purists'    Paradise   on    the   Rapidan,"     Virginia    Wildlife,    May  1963. 

(Left)    Great   strides   already   are    being   made   to   provide   acce»s  roads. 

(Right)    Fruit    bearing    shrubs    provide    food    for    wildlife    in    the  Laurel 

Bed   area. 
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If  you  do  not  overload,   and   if  you   handle   your   vessel    prudently,   avoid 

severe    wind    and    water    conditions,    seat    your    occupants    properly,    and 

use   life  jackets,  you  can   reduce   by  two-thirds  your  chances  of  having   a 

fatal  boating  accident. 

BOATING  ACCIDENTS 
and  THEIR  CAUSES 

By  COMMANDER  EDWARD  R.  THARP 
United  States  Coast  Guard 

BOATING  is  a  relatively  safe  sport,  but  with  over  a 
thousand  lives  lost  in  boating  accidents  in  a  single 
year,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement. 

About  one  out  of  every  five  Americans  living  today  is,  or 
will  be,  involved  in  boating.  What  are  his  chances  of  avoid- 
ing a  serious  boating  accident,  and  how  can  the  odds  be 
improved  ? 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958, 
which  requires  reporting  of  serious  accidents,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  compiling  accident  statistics  on  a  national 
basis.*  In  1959  we  had  record  of  2,031  accidents  with  loss  of 
488  lives.  For  1960  the  record  shows  2,738  accidents  with 
loss  of  739  lives.  And  in  1961  there  were  3,179  accidents 
resulting  in  1,101  deaths.  (Statistics  for  1962  were  not  com- 
plete at  the  time  of  this  writing.) 

These  figures  might  convey  tlie  impression  that  boating 
accidents  are  increasing:  however,  it  is  more  likely  that 
enforcement  and  education  are  becoming  increasingly  effec- 
tive, and  the  boating  public  is  becoming  more  aware  of  re- 
porting requirements. 

Over  the  reporting  years  "capsizings"  have  consistently 
led  all  other  type  accidents  in  the  number  of  deaths. 

The  1961  statistics  show  the  principal  cause  of  capsizings 
to  be:  "Other  Fault  of  Operator"  and  "Improper  and  Over 
Loading"  with  229  and  85  fatalities,  res|)fctively. 

The  coding  category  "Other  Fault  of  Oix-rator"  includes 

*In  Virginia  boating  accidents  must  be  reported  to  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Fisheries  who  forward  to  the  Coast  Guard  the  information 
required  by  the  Federal  Act. 


such  things  as  "improper  installation  of  engine  or  equip- 
ment," "overpowering  motorboat,"  "proceeding  in  unsea- 
worthy  craft,"  and  "starting  engine  with  clutch  engaged." 

For  instance  in  an  actual  case  two  brothers-in-law  rented 
a  14-foot  boat  with  an  outboard  motor.  After  trying  various 
fishing  spots  they  attempted  to  start  the  18-horsepower  out- 
board engine.  The  operator  thought  the  throttle  was  in  the 
.start  position,  but  the  motor  started  at  full  speed  with  the 
steering  bar  hard  right,  and  the  boat  capsized. 

The  first  man,  an  excellent  swimmer,  was  tossed  clear 
while  the  second  man,  a  non-swimmer,  was  trapped  under 
the  boat.  The  swimmer  extricated  the  non-swimmer  and 
placed  him  astride  the  capsized  hull. 

After  some  time  without  attracting  attention  the  swimmer 
made  for  shore  to  obtain  help.  Upon  reaching  shore  he  looked 
back  just  in  time  to  see  his  brother-in-law  slip  from  the  hull. 
He  drowned  before  the  swimmer  could  return. 

There  were  two  buoyant  cushions  on  board,  but  they  were 
lost  in  the  sudden  casualty. 

In  this  case,  there  was  operator  fault.  However,  if  this 
motor  had  been  built  so  it  could  not  be  started  while  in  gear, 
this  casualty  and  similar  ones  would  not  have  occurred. 

In  another  case,  three  men,  two  outboard  motors,  two  12- 
volt  batteries,  and  about  30  pounds  of  fishing  gear  were 
loaded  in  a  12-foot  boat.  This  was  a  load  of  about 
675  pounds.  The  manufacturer's  specifications  recommended 
a  maximum  load  of  475  pounds.  There  were  no  recommenda- 
tions posted  in  the  boat. 

Not  only  was  this  boat  overloaded,  but  the  load  was  im- 
properly distributed  as  well.  Entering  a  cross  current,  it 
swamped  over  the  stern,  capsized  and  sank.  Two  out  of  the 
party  managed  to  swim  ashore,  while  the  third  never  made 
it. 

Load  and  horsepower  limitations  were  not  marked  on  the 
boat,  and  well  never  know  whether  the  operator  would  have 
followed  such  recommendations.  However,  many  people 
would.  I  cannot  recall,  and  we  have  no  record  of,  a  casualty 
from  overloading  where  the  load  limit  was  conspicuously 
marked  in  the  boat. 

Our  accident  reports  over  the  past  two  years  show  that 
70%  to  75%  of  the  vessels  involved  in  accidents  were  less 
than  26  feet  long — that  is  about  three  fourths  of  the  accidents 
involved  vessels  that  were  less  than  26  feet  long.  Because  the 
weekend  boater  with  his  trailer  is  most  often  associated  with 
this  size  boat,  a  special  study  was  made  of  open-type  out- 
board motorboats  of  18  feet  or  less  in  length.  In  an  effort  to 

(Continued  on  page  21) 


jimloe   photo 

Capsiilngs  consistently  lead  all  other  types  of  accidents  as  the  cause  of 
boating   fatalities. 
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BRUNSWICK  COUNTY  LAKE  OPEN  FOR  FISHING.  One  hundred  fifty  acre  Brunswick  County  Lake,  which 
was  treated  last  fall  for  the  removal  of  trash  fish,  has  been  restocked  and  is 
now  open  for  public  fishing,  according  to  Game  Commission  Fish  Division  Chief  Bob 
Martin.  Approximately  7,500  fingerling  largemouth  bass  were  added  to  the  lake  to 
bolster  the  game  fish  population  remaining  after  the  treatment.  Although  these 
fingerlings  are  not  expected  to  provide  much  fishing  until  later  in  the  summer, 
there  are  enough  bluegill  and  crappie  remaining  in  the  lake  to  provide  good 
fishing,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  large  bass  are  present  to  add  spice  to  the 
angling. 

The  lake  was  treated  with  copper  sulphate  in  the  fall  of  1962.  The  chemical  removed  the 
majority  of  the  trash  fish  present  with  hardly  any  loss  of  game  fish.  The 
fingerling  bass  were  added  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  fish  population  after 
the  stunted  trash  fish  were  removed. 

There  is  no  charge  for  fishing  in  the  Commission  owned  lake  and  regular  state  creel 
limits  apply. 

HATCHERY  PONDS  OPENED  TO  FISHING.  Virginia  anglers  have  another  chance  to  fish  in  a  fish 
hatchery  this  year  as  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  again  opened 
eight  of  its  Front  Royal  Hatchery  Ponds  to  public  angling  beginning  May  4.  In 
addition  to  providing  sport,  the  unique  fishing  experiment  is  providing 
biologists  with  information  on  the  effects  of  fishing  on  known  fish  popula- 
tions. Last  year  anglers  caught  5,249  fish  totalling  1,081  pounds  from  the 
hatchery  ponds,  a  harvest  of  173  pounds  per  acre,  which  was  just  slightly  below 
the  first  year's  take. 

Fishing  hours  at  the  hatchery  located  near  Waterlick,  Virginia,  are  8  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  on 
Tuesday  through  Friday  and  8  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  Saturday.  Fishing  on  Sunday  is 
limited  from  1  P.M.  to  8  P.M.,  and  the  ponds  are  closed  to  all  fishing  on 
Mondays.  Four  of  the  ponds  have  a  14"  minimum  size  limit  on  bass,  and  anglers 
are  allowed  to  keep  any  size  they  catch  in  the  other  four.  Regular  creel  limits 
and  fishing  license  requirements  apply. 

One  additional  pond  stocked  with  largemouth  bass  will  be  open  to  "Fish  for  Fun"  angling 
with  anglers  required  to  return  all  fish  to  the  water.  Another  pond  containing 
smallmouth  bass  will  be  opened  on  the  same  basis  on  June  1  after  the  fish  have 
spawned. 

NEW  CAMPSITES  DIGEST  AVAILABLE.  A  revised  listing  of  "Virginia  Public  Campsites,"  recently 
prepared  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  lists  camping  facil- 
ities and  regulations  on  lands  owned  by  the  Game  Commission  as  well  as  those 
administered  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  The  National  Park  Service,  The 
Virginia  Division  of  Parks,  and  The  U.  S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  Included  are 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  facilities  available  to  campers,  the  number  which 
the  areas  can  accommodate,  and  the  changes,  if  any.  The  eight  page  publication 
is  available  from  Commission  license  agents,  sporting  goods  and  boating  dealers, 
game  wardens  or  from  the  main  office  in  Richmond. 
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Commission  photo  by  Harrison 

It  is  the  busy  season  indeed  for  this  yellow-throated  warbler 
with   all   those   mouths  to  feed. 


A  least  bittern  pro- 
tects its  downy  young, 
and  will  use  that  rap- 
ier-like bill  on  any  in- 
truder. 


THE  livin'  isn't  always  so  easy  as  the  words  of  the  well- 
known  lyric  say  it  is,  in  SUMMERTIME.  It's  the  busy 
season  of  providing,  and  of  growing  up.  as  each  species 
goes  about  doing  its  level  best  to  multiply  and  populate  the 
earth. 

It's  the  season  of  youth.  Youngsters  are  evervwhere.  And 
because  youngsters,  of  whatever  kind,  are  cute,  lovable,  plav- 
ful,  sometimes  funny,  but  always  appealing,  as  they  go  about 
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National  Audubon  Society  photo  by  Pettingill 


National    Audubon   Society  phot-o  by   Cruickshank 

These   young   ospreys   will    need   to   eat 

a    lot   more   fish   before   they   can   sally 

forth  to   catch   their   own. 


Youngsters,  of  whatever 
kind,   have   a    lot  to   do   be- 
fore the  days  of  their  youth 
are    past. 

Commission  photo  by  Ki'steloo 


Wise  as  an  old  owl?  Not 
this  fellow.  He  is  a  young 
screech  owl,  maybe  out  on 
his  own  for  the  first  time. 
Now  how  does  a  fellow  go 
about  finding  a  mouse,  any- 
way, or  even  a  cricket? 

K*steIoo 


Three  young  opossums  go  exploring. 
Completely  helpless  when  first  born, 
these  fellows  spent  some  time  in  their 
mother's  pouch,  and  then  rode  piggy- 
back until  they  got  too  big  to  carry. 
They  are  on  their  own  now,  but  stil 
have   a    lot   of   growing    up   to    do. 

Coniirii-    v'u    ]'\     ■      I 
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A  pair  of  young  3c: 
take  courage  from  c 
as  they  venture  fc  h 

cl<ei 
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The  prolific  bunnyi'  K- 
tation.  Sad  as  It  sel  /» 
do  not  have  a  ver^g  oti 
ing    another    sumnrr|::' 
way.    The    species  T»c 
sheer  force  of  its   nc 
power.  With  a   lit? 
a    year-round    foe   ij 
always  be  rabbitsr' 
turally   high] 
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the  serious  business  of  growing  up,  they  help  make  summer- 
time a  season  of  gaiety  and  happiness. 

Youngsters  have  a  lot  to  do.  and  a  lot  to  learn,  before  the 
time  of  their  youth  is  past  and  they  must  face  more  rigorous 
and  demanding  days.  Summertime  is  theirs,  for  the  doing, 
the  growing,  and  the  learning. 

It's  the  season  of  the  young,  and  of  the  young  in  heart. 


Commission  photo  by  Harrison 

A  curious  spotted  fawn  ventures  to  take  a   peek  from  the 
thicket   in   which    his   mother   hid    him. 


A  young  raccoon  seems  to 
be  having  trouble  getting 
over  a  log,  and  looks  a  bit 
sheepish  at  being  caught  in 
such    a    predicament. 

CommisBion  photo  by  Kesteloo 
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Kither's  presence 

to  the  summer 


E  up  to  Its  repu- 
!  hese  youngsters 
kI  chance  of  see- 
ut    it's    nature's 
iitains    Itself    by 
ng  reproductive 
fcape  cover  and 
iply,    there    will 
)Ite  of  their  na- 
sality rate. 
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Terns  make   nesting  and   rearing   young 
a    community    project. 


It's  a  doggone  big  and 
frightening  world  some- 
times, especially  when  there 
is  a  photographer  "shoot- 
ing" at  you. 


Commitsion  photo  by  Kesteloo 


Maybe  the   mockingbird 
sings   on   summer   nights   be- 
cause  it   is  too   busy   In  the 
daytime. 


Commission   photo  by  Harrison 


A  pair  of  bobwhites  work  hard  at  rais- 
ing a  family.  Given  some  adequately 
protected  nesting  cover  along  a  field 
border,  they  have  a  good  chance  of 
succeeding. 

Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
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Mr.  Carter  has  canoed  for  30  years  and,  in  1959,  published  a 
book,  Canoeing  White  Waters — in  Northern  Virginia  and 
Northeastern  West  Virginia,  also  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
Area  of  North  Carolina.  A  169-page,  6  x  9-inch  paperback  now 
in  its  fourth  edition,  its  purpose  is  to  create  interest  in  white 
water  canoeing  and  to  give  the  canoeist  an  idea  of  what  to  ex- 
pect when  starting  out  on  unfamiliar  water.  Type  and  descrip- 
tion of  river,  water  conditions,  danger  points  and  difficulties, 
river  marks  and  history  are  included,  as  well  as  such  sidelights 
as  canoe  purchase  suggestions,  maps  available,  and  legal  rights 
of  the  canoeist  and  the  landowner.  The  book  may  be  obtained 
from  the  author  for  S3.00,  postage  paid. 
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By  RANDOLPH  H.  CARTER 

W  arrentoii,   Virginia 
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Miriam    and    Randy   Carter   coming    into   the    big    ledge    rapid    on   Cedar 
Creek    near    Strasburg,    Virginia. 


THE  canoe,  originally  built  by  tbe  Indians,  is  the  oldest 
boat  used  in  Xortb  America,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  versatile.  It  was  here  long  before 
the  white  man  came  to  these  shores.  It  is  a  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican craft — the  birch  bark  canoe.  The  settlers  fovmd  it  here 
for  the  first  time  on  this  earth — something  they  had  never 
seen  before. 

The  white  man  of  today  makes  this  light  and  graceful 
craft  out  of  many  different  materials.  Many  are  made  out 
of  durable  and  almost  indestructible  aluminum  allovs.  others 
of  plywood,  some  of  fiberglas,  and  many  still  of  wood  and 
canvas  built  into  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  woodwork  one 
is  given  to  see. 

Though  many  different  materials  are  used  in  their  con- 
struction, the  design  as  given  us  by  the  North  American 
Indian  has  never  been  improved  upon  by  the  white  man. 
For  "shooting"  the  rapids  on  fast  rivers,  the  canoe  is  tops 
in  \ersatility  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in  maneuverabilitv.  It 
can  go  forward,  backwards  and  sideways,  and  all  directions 
of  motion  are  used  in  the  more  difficult  rapids. 

Not  only  in  fast  water  is  the  canoe  supreme,  but  it  is 
ideal  for  leisurely  cruising  on  still  water  where  one  wants 
peace  and  quiet,  and  the  noiseless  travel  necessary  to  enjoy 
the  wilderness  God  has  given  us  in  such  beauty  and  splendor. 

Not  only  is  the  canoe  a  means  of  being  out-of-doors  in 
CkxI's  world,  but  it  is  a  wonderful  way  of  getting  exercise. 
Pad(^ling  one's  canoe  builds  strong  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
makes  a  man  look  like  a  man.  A  half  hour  iti  a  canoe  gives 
better  exercise  and  builds  more  muscle  than  ten  years  of 
working  the  throttle  on  a  motor  boat. 

Since  the  author  is  moslh  interested  in  white-water  canoe- 
ing, the  rest  of  this  article  will  be  concerned  with  this  thrill- 
ing and  beautiful  sport  as  practiced  on  Virginia  rivers. 

To  clarify  the  meaning  of  white-water  for  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  term,  it  is  the  water  of  fast  rapids, 
<  burned  white  by  dashing  over  the  rocks  and  ledges  of  the 
ri\('r  bed.  This  white  water  is  usiuilly  foinid  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  again  often  where  a  river  drops,  in  its  last  plunge, 
into  tidewater  at  lite  end  of  its  long  journey. 

It  is  the  canoeists  skill  that  enables  him  to  "shoot"  the 
rapids  of  these  while-water  ri\ers  in  this  light  craft  tliat 
responds  .so  quickly  to  his  suddenly  changing  course  as  he 
dashes  downstream,  dodging  rocks  and  dro{)j)ing  over  ledges 
and  waterfalls. 


The  State  of  Virginia  has  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
rivers  in  America,  and  on  many  of  these  are  found  lonsr 
stretches  of  exciting  white-water.  For  sheer  beauty,  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  from  above  Luray  to  Front 
Royal,  cannot  be  beaten.  Here  is  a  river  flowing  through 
the  bountiful  Page  Valley.  On  one  side  are  the  beautiful 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Virginia;  on  the  other,  the  majes- 
tic Massanutten  range.  Between  these  two  mountain  ranges 
flows  the  Shenandoah,  bouncing  up  against  first  one  moun- 
tain and  then  the  other.  This  river  has  very  low  banks,  and 
the  mountains  are  seen  in  full  and  distant  view,  towering 
majestically  above  the  green  water  of  this  lovely  river. 

This  river  moves  along  at  a  good  pace  with  many  ledges 
and  rapids  that  can  be  easily  managed  by  the  canoeist  with 
intermediate  skill.  At  the  end  of  the  Shenandoah,  at  Harpers 
Ferry  where  it  joins  the  Potomac,  is  found  the  most  exciting 
section  of  rapids  on  the  entire  river.  These  rapids  are  about 
three  miles  long  and  can  be  run  only  by  the  experienced 
white-water  canoeist. 

At  Harpers  Ferry  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Shenandoah 
and  the  Potomac,  join,  overlooked  by  this  little  town  cling- 
ing to  its  cliffs  like  some  picture-town  from  the  Old  World. 

Another  river  in  this  area  worth  a  trip  in  the  spring,  or 
after  a  rainy  spell,  is  Cedar  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  near  Strasburg,  Virginia.  This  is 
a  beautiful  little  creek,  with  a  20-foot  waterfall  dropping 
into  it  at  .Stephens  Fort.  Here  stands  the  fort  built  by  the 
settlers  in  1752  as  a  defense  against  the  Indians  and  remind- 
ing us  today  of  the  strenuous  conditions  that  forged  the  men 
and  women  that  made  America  great.  One  look  at  this  early 
fort  tells  us  more  than  a  history  book  can  ever  say. 

This  little  river.  Cedar  Creek,  is  beautiful  as  it  winds  its 
way  through  a  remote  area  past  great  cliffs  and  rock  forma- 
tions, dropping  over  ledges  and  rapids  that  are  exciting  but 
can  be  managed  by  the  canoeist  with  medium  skill.  On  the 
sides  of  this  river  are  numerous  caves,  some  of  which  are 
well  worth  taking  a  look  at.  Before  Cedar  Creek  joins  the 
Shenandoah,  it  drops  over  a  high  ledge  that  is  indeed  thrill- 
ing and  can  be  managed  only  by  the  experts. 

Farther  south  in  Virginia  is  a  most 
beautiful  river  flowing  through  a  beauti- 
ful gorge  known  as  Goshen  Pass.  This  is 
the  Calf  Pasture  River  which  changes  its 
name  at  the  head  of  the  pass  to  Maury 
River  in  honor  of  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury,  the  Father  of  Oceanography,  who 
later  taught  at  V.M.I,  until  his  death. 

The  Goshen  Pass  section  is  impossible 
to  canoe  because  of  its  turbulence,  fast 
water,  and  the  great  boulders  in  its  bed. 
But  one  can  start  lower  downstream  at 
the  bridge  at  Rockbridge  Baths  and  have 
a  wonderful  and  exciting  trip  from  here 
to  Lexington.  This  trip  is  for  the  experts 
but  is  of  great  beauty  and  very  fast  with  unexpected 
appearing  around  sharp  bends. 

Going  west  from  here  one  comes  to  other  upper  reaches 
of  the  James  River.  Foremost  among  these  headwaters,  as 
far  as  the  white-water  canoeist  is  concerned,  is  the  Jackson. 
On  the  upper  section  is  the  beautiful  Richardson  Gorge, 
and  the  more  dangerous  Big  Gorge,  which  can  only  be 
handled  by  tlie  experts.  Even  they  will  have  their  moments 
of  peril  in  this  wild  white-water  river  so  deep  in  a  beautiful 
gorge  cut  through  a  mountain. 


"Watch  it;  it's  sort  of 
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Farther  west  is  the  New  River,  too  big  and  powerful  "n 
many  places  for  any  but  the  experts,  who  also  have  their 
lr()iil)les  in  this  large  and  turbulent  river. 

The  above  gives  a  smattering  of  information  on  the 
white-water  rivers  of  Virginia.  Only  a  few  have  been  picked 
out;  there  are  many  more  as  beautiful  and  as  exciting.  To 
know  them  one  must  get  his  c^anoc  and  explore  them  and 
feel  the  real  adventure  of  ruiuiing  a  river  one  has  never 
been  on  before. 

These  fast  rivers,  with  their  exciting  while-waters,  are 
precious  things  and  should  not  be  destroyed  by  dams  just 
to  keep  the  Army  Engineer  Corps  busy.  These  rivers,  flow- 
ing fast,  are  dear  to  the  fisherman  and  the  white-water 
canoeist.  It  is  on  these  river  sections  one  finds  the  mos' 
beautiful  wild  scenery,  towering  cliffs  and  great  rock  forma- 
tions and  deep  canyons,  and  tlie  mountains  reaching  up  into 
the  sky.  Here  also  is  one  of  the  last  refuges  of  wildlife  in 
these  areas  inaccessible  to  motorboats  and  hot-dog  stands. 
Once  these  rivers  are  flooded  by  dams,  they  are  gone  for- 
ever. They  can  never  be  replaced.  What  little  white-water 
is  left  should  be  preserved. 

Before  ending  an  article  on  white-water  canoeing,  it 
might  be  well  to  give  the  beginner  a  few  things  to  think 
about  before  he  starts  out.  First  of  all.  before  planning  a 
trip,  find  out  something  about  the  river  from  another 
canoeist  or  from  a  guidebook  on  the  rivers  of  your  area. 

Never  assume  that  a  river  is  flat  and  without  rapids,  and 
never  get  on  a  river  that  is  flooded  or  abnormally  high.  A 
white-water  river  that  you  can  manage  at  normal  height 
will  be  an  entirely  different  river  with  two  feet  more  water. 
Practice  on  lakes  and  ponds  is  not  sufficient  training  to 
handle  white-water.  Do  not  assume  that  you  know  about 
white-water  canoeing  because  you  are  experienced  on  flat 
water.  Start  off  on  an  easy  white-water  river  and  work  up 
to  the  more  difficult  rivers  or  rapids. 

If  you  upset  in  fast  water,  get  on  the  upstream  side  of 
your  canoe  immediately.  The  force  of  fast  water  on  a  canoe 
can  mash  you  against  a  rock. 

Canoeing  in  cold  water — below  50  degrees — doubles  the 
danger  rating  of  any  large  river.  Cold 
water  saps  your  strength  faster  than  you 
realize.  Ten  minutes  in  ice  water  leaves 
one  too  weak  to  save  himself. 

If  the  river  is  dangerous,  wear  a  life 
jacket.  Before  running  a  dangerous  rapid, 
stop  and  look  at  it,  for  it  is  nearly  always 
more  difficult  than  it  appears  from  the  start. 
If  you  can't  swim,  stay  out  of  a  canoe. 
If  you  are  too  "good"  to  kneel  down  in  a 
canoe,  stay  off  of  white-water — you  have 
very  poor  balance  sitting  on  the  seat. 
When  you  have  mastered  the  art  of 
white-water  canoeing,  you  will  have 
opened  up  a  new  world  of  adventure  and 
excitement  for  yourself.  You  will  never  look  at  a  fast  river 
again  without  wanting  to  be  on  it.  You  will  find  it  travels 
through  a  wilderness  that  is  more  beautiful  than  you 
imagined.  And  you  will  find  out  that  there  is  no  thrill  like 
that  of  starting  down  a  difficult  rapid,  where  you  are  com- 
mitted to  go  through  without  stopping  or  turning  back  and 
it  is  up  to  you  and  your  canoe  to  make  the  run  as  best  you 
can. 

If  you  would  enjoy  Virginia  to  the  fullest,  you  must  know 
her  rivers  and  travel  them  by  canoe. 
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AMERICAN    BATS: 
THEY    FLY    BY 


NIGHT 


A 


By  ROBERTS  MANN 

Conservation  Editor 

Forest  Preserve  District  of  Cook  County,  Illinois 

BAT  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  all  animals.  Like  the 
opossum,  it  is  a  survivor  from  prehistoric  times  and 
strikingly  similar  to  ancestors  found  as  fossils  in 
rocks  formed  at  least  50  million  years  ago.  During  the  ages 
a  bewildering  variety  of  bats  developed,  and  now  there  are 
nearly  2000  species,  but  they  all  have  certain  unique  char- 
acteristics. 

Bats  are  the  only  mammals  that  have  wings  and  can  fly. 
Others,  such  as  the  flying  squirrel,  can  glide  thru  the  air  for 
short  distances  but  bats  have  remarkable  powers  of  sustained 
flight.  Further,  they  have  specialized  ears  and  other  equip- 
ment that  enable  them  to  navigate,  in  total  darkness,  far 
more  accurately  than  man's  aircraft  and  seacraft  dependent 
upon  electronic  devices  such  as  radar  and  sonar. 

A  bat's  wing  consists  of  a  thin  membrane  which  joins  the 
long  forearm,  the  greatly  elongated  lingers,  and  the  hind 
leg,  to  the  side  of  the  body.  The  thumb  ends  in  a  hooked 
claw  that  is  very  useful.  The  elbow  and  the  knee  bend  only 
backward.  On  many  species,  extending  from  each  hind  leg. 
there  is  also  a  triangular  membrane  attached  to  the  tail. 

Bats  are  not  blind  but  their  eyesight  is  poor  and  it  is 
the  unique  sound  equipment  that  enables  them  to  hunt  for 
food  at  twilight  or  at  night  when  flying  insects  are  most 
plentiful.  They  emit  ultrasonic  beeps  and  evaluate  the  echoes 
detected  by  their  marvelously  adapted  ears.  Apparently  a 
bat  recognizes  an  echo  that  bounces  back  from  an  insect, 
changes  direction  and  captures  the  prey — all  within  a  split 
second. 

In  a  laboratory,  when  deprived  of  hearing  in  only  one 
ear,  little  brown  bats  avoid  large  obstacles  but  are  unable 
to  catch  small  insects.  When  deafened  in  both  ears  they 
blunder  about  with  no  sense  of  direction.  With  normal  hear- 
ing but  both  eyes  taped  shut,  they  can  catch  insects  and 
fly  thru  a  maze  of  dangling  threads  without  touching  one  of 
them. 

Bats  are  distributed  over  most  of  the  earth  l)Ul  most 
kinds  inhabit  the  tropical  or  subtropical  regions. 

There  are  two  main  groups.  One  comprises  the  large  fruit- 
eating  bats,  such  as  the  flying  fox  which  may  be  12  inches 
long  and  have  a  5-foot  wingspread,  found  only  in  tropical 
regions  of  the  South  Pacific.  Most  bats  are  in  the  other 
group  and  the  great  majority  are  insectivorous.  However, 
in  the  American  tropics,  there  are  some  kinds  which  also 
eat  fruit;  some  that  prey  on  rodents,  frogs  and  smaller  bats; 
a  few  that  catch  little  fish;  and  the  highly  specialized  vam- 
pire bats  that  live  on  blood  they  secure  from  other  animals. 

The  bats  in  the  United  States,  all  insect  eaters,  are  of  two 
general  types.  In  one  they  tend  to  be  solitary;  to  roost  in 
trees;   and  to  migrate  southward   in  autumn.   In   the  other 


THE  STRANGE  FLYING  MAMMALS 
THAT  NAVIGATE  IN  TOTAL  DARKNESS 


Photo  by  Karl  H.  Maslowski 
A    big    brown   bat.  All    native   bats   are    insect   eaters.    In    the    American 
tropics   there    are   species   that  take    other   foods. 


they  tcml  to  li\e  in  colonies:  to  be  nonmigratory ;  to  hiber- 
nate in  caves  or  abandoned  mines  during  winter;  and  to 
roost  in  buildings,  caves,  or  hollow  trees  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Carlsbad  Caverns  in  New  Mexico  arc  inhabited  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bats. 

Scientists  in  search  of  better  electronic  devices  hope  to 
disco\er  iiow  a  bat  distinguishes  between  echoes  from  an 
insect  and  those  from  an  obstacle. 
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By  DR.  A.  B.  MASSEY 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

DID  you  take  time  to  look  and  marvel  at  the  beauty  of 
the  dogwood  in  flower  in  the  weeks  just  past? 

Throughout  Virginia  the  spring  bloom  of  the  flow- 
ering dogwood  iCornus  florida)  practically  steals  the  show 
in  open  woodland,  fence  row,  wayside,  and  ornamental 
planting.  It  has  been  ofBcially  designated  our  state  flower. 

Flowering  dogwood  is  strictly  an  American  species  rang- 
ing naturally  from  New  England  to  Florida,  and  as  far  west 
as  Texas  in  the  South  and  Ontario  in  the  North.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  the  eastern  states. 

In  the  South  when  the  dogwood  blooms,  children  know 
that  it  is  time  to  go  barefooted  and  that  swimming  time  is 
near  at  hand.  The  angler  knows  that  it  is  fishing  season 
again. 

Actually,  dogwood  flowers  are  neither  white  nor  con- 
spicuous. They  are  small  and  greenish  yellow,  and  grow  six 
or  more  in  a  cluster  surrounded  by  four  large,  white  and 
very  showy  modified  leaves  called  bracts.  These  broad  white 
bracts  surrounding  the  cluster  of  real  flowers  give  the  flower- 
ing dogwood  its  characteristic  spring  appearance.  They  grow 
from  the  four  scales  that  enclose  the  cluster  of  flower  buds 
in  winter. 

Several  or  all  of  the  flowers  in  each  cluster  develop  small 
oval  fruits  after  the  bracts  fall.  The  clusters  of  red  fruits  are 
colorful  in  the  fall  and  are  an  important  wildlife  food.  The 
spread  of  the  flowering  dogwood  is  due  largely  to  the  eating 
of  the  fruit  by  wildlife,  and  the  subsequent  dropping  of  seed 
some  distance  from  the  fruit  bearing  tree. 

When    the    bracts   fall,    the    cluster  Each   fruit   develops   from    a    single 

of    flowers    from    which    fruits    are  flower.   The    clusters   of   fruits    turn 

formed     remains     attached.  red    in    the    fall.    They    are    an    Im- 

Commission  ptioto  by  Kestel«o  portant    wildlife    food. 


Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
Showy    white    bracts    surround    a    cluster    of    tiny    true    dogwood    flowers. 


A  variety  of  flowering  dogwood  having  pink  bracts  is  used 
frequently  in  ornamental  plantings. 

The  Nuttall  dogwood  (Corniis  nuttaUii)  of  the  Pacific 
states  has  five  or  six  white  bracts  surrounding  each  flower 
cluster.  The  bracts  differ  in  shape  from  those  of  the  flower- 
ing dogwood,  and  are  not  notched  on  their  ends.  The  Chinese 
dogwood  (Cornus  kousa)  and  the  Himalayan  dogwood 
(Corniis  capitata)  also  have  white  bracts  surrounding  the 
clusters  of  flowers,  but  otherwise  they  differ  markedly  from 
the  flowering  dogwood. 

The  bunchberry  (Cornus  canadensis)  of  the  northern 
woods  and  highest  Allegheny  Mountains  is  an  herbacious 
species  of  dogwood  hardly  a  foot  tall.  It  is  not  known  to 
occur  in  Virginia.  Several  other  less  familiar  species  do 
occur  in  this  state.  Their  flowers  are  in  branching  clusters, 
without  white  bracts,  and   their  fruits  are  bluish  or  white. 

One  legend  of  the  flowering  dogwood,  often  found  printed 
on  souvenir  cards  widely  distributed  throughout  the  dogwood 
country,  is  pure  writer's  fancy  and  strikingly  incorrect.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  the  flowering  dogwood  was  unknown  to 
the  Old  World,  and  was  discovered  here  in  America  some 
1400  years  after  the  Crucifixion.  The  Cross  could  not  have 
lieen  made  of  wood  from  the  flowering  dogwood,  as  legend 
would  have  it. 

The  wood  of  the  flowering  dogwood  is  unusually  firm  and 
fine  grained.  It  has  been  used  especially  in  textile  mills  for 
spindles  and  cogs,  as  it  does  not  roughen  in  use  as  the  wood 
of  many  other  trees  does.  The  industrial  demand  for  the 
wood  was  so  extensive  that  a  law  was  enacted  in  Virginia 
to  prevent  extensive  cutting  of  the  trees.  It  is  now  unlawful 
to  cut  a  dogwood  tree  the  trunk  of  which  is  less  than  six 
inches  in  diameter  at  ground  level. 

When  the  dogwood  adds  its  special  beauty  to  the  spring 
countryside,  there  is  a  strong  urge  to  cut  branches  to  take 
home  for  floral  arrangements.  One  should  refrain  from 
such,  as  the  showy  white  bacts  wilt  very  soon  after  cutting 
and  the  sprays  have  to  be  thrown  out.  When  the  lovely  dog- 
wood blooms  again,  leave  its  blossoming  sprays  on  the  trees 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all. 
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GRASS    ROOTS    CONSERVATION(Continued  from   page  5) 

While  discussing  what  a  town  conservation  commission 
can  do,  one  more  step  should  be  explored  a  bit  further  and 
that  is  the  character  of  such  a  commission.  Too  many  of  our 
local  conservation  organizations  have  been  private  citizen 
groups  and  their  interest,  pioneering  and  crusading  lacked 
the  important  catalytic  force  of  "authority."  The  ability  of 
a  town-  or  cily-sponsored  conservation  commission  provides 
the  tic  to  authority,  funds  and  legal  support.  These  aids  are 
important  to  make  "conservation"  more  than  just  polite 
talk. 

The  actual  formation  of  town  conservation  commissions 
will  vary.  Some  towns  will  grant  authority  to  the  conserva- 
tion commission  to  handle  funds,  acquire  lands,  the  power 
of  condemnation  and  other  degrees  of  self-autonomy,  while 
other  towns  will  permit  the  conservation  commission  to 
recommend  only.  As  to  funds,  the  states  vary  in  their 
authorization.  In  Massachusetts,  the  towns  are  authorized  to 
appropriate  sums  up  to  1/20  of  1  per  cent  of  the  town's 
assessed  valuation  and,  with  this,  the  state  has  provided  a 
grant-in-aid  fund.  Connecticut  proposed  a  grant-in-aid  fund 
that  will  come  before  the  legislature  early  in  1963. 

In  state  aid.  New  York  set  the  pace  for  many  states  to 
follow  with  the  enactment  of  the  statewide  program  of 
land  acquisition  and  particularly  in  the  grant-in-aid  program 
to  acquire  key  wetland  areas. 

The  town  conservation  commission  idea  is  new  and  the 
spirit  of  the  program  has  added  a  new  zest  to  conservation. 
The  new  approach  stimulates  greater  local  interest  and  a 
real  participation  by  a  new  group  of  citizens  who  now  have 
a  vehicle  to  actually  carry  out  programs. 

Action  by  two  of  Connecticut's  pioneer  town  conserva- 
tion commissions  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  approaches 
that  commissions  may  make  in  their  nuptial  flight. 

The  GlastonI)ury.  Connecticut,  Commission's  first  task  was 
to  make  an  inventory  of  the  town's  resources  and  then  to 
project  a  need,  and  an  anticipated  needs,  program. 

With  a  backlog  of  knowledge  of  what  is  on  hand,  the  con- 
dition of  each  resource  and  the  probable  future  demand, 
an  action  program  can  now  be  developed  in  conjunction 
with  federal,  state  and  other  town  agencies.  An  added 
achievement,  in  the  conservation  program,  is  the  public 
awareness  that  begins  to  grow  as  local  issues  begin  to  assume 
their  proper  place  and  as  people  begin  to  care  about  their 
backyard   resources. 

Stratford,  Connecticut,  actually  jumped  the  gun  in  the 
formation  of  a  legally  constituted  Town  Conservation  Com- 
mission. This  cherished  "first"  stemmed,  not  from  the  desire 
to  be  first,  but  from  necessity! 

Stratford  is  a  typical  small  town  that  has  gone  from  15,- 
000  to  45,000  population  in  a  few  short  years.  Open  spaces, 
and  other  natural  resources  (soil-water  areas,  forests,  wild- 
life, and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape)  had  dwindled  until 
there  was  a  sudden  realization  that  ''they  just  ain't  makin' 
any  more."  The  resources  and  open  spaces  that  w(>re  left 
were  the  results  of  chance,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  some  open 
spaces,  these  lands  were  either  too  wet  or  too  niugli  to  de- 
velop economically. 

The  crisis  that  rallied  Stratford  to  action  was  the  fact  that 
good  land  (from  the  builder's  viewpoint)  was  about  gone. 
This  became  plain  when  one  of  the  remaining  swamplands 
was  scheduled  to  become  a  housing  project.  Action  by  a 
few  interest(>d  citizens  and  a?i  inliTcsted  town  ofTicial  resulted 


in  the  formation  of  an  action  group  to  see  if  the  land  could 
not  be  saved  for  town  purpose  for  flood  control,  for  a  natural 
park,  and  for  a  much  needed  chunk  of  "open  space"  in  a 
heavily  built  up  area. 

The  Stratford  group,  although  informally  organized,  was 
authorized  (with  the  help  of  a  town  council  member  on  the 
committee)  to  seek  the  owners  of  the  land  in  question  and 
see  if  the  town  might  acquire  it.  Fortunately,  a  key  portion 
of  the  wetlands  in  question  was  state-owned  and  the  High- 
way Department  was  more  than  willing  to  sell  it  to  the  town 
for  park  purposes.  The  Conservation  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  Town  Council  that  the  state  land  be  pur- 
chased and  for  a  nominal  sum  11.2  acres  were  acquired. 
The  area  was  only  about  10  per  cent  of  what  would  have 
been  available  a  mere  four  or  five  years  ago.  This  informal 
action  resulted  in  town  ownership  of  a  key  parcel  of  "open 
space"  and  blocked  the  plans  of  the  builder. 

An  additional  prize  for  the  group  that  worked  to  save 
a  small  parcel  of  wetland  was  the  encouragement  given  by 
this  first  local  project:  Success  breeds  success!  A  town  con- 
servation commission  was  formed  all  under  slate  enabling 
legislation  and  by  town  council  ordinance. 

Another  unexpected  benefit  of  local  conservation  action  is 
the  wonderful  response  by  civic  groups  and  various  in- 
dividuals. One  person  wants  to  buy  a  tract  of  marsh  land 
and  give  it  to  the  town ;  the  local  Kiwanis  and  Lions  Club 
have  tackled  a  pond  building  project  at  the  town  forest, 
where  the  goal  is  to  develop  a  nature  center.  Garden  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  groups  have  offered  money 
and  labor — more  than  can  be  handled  at  the  moment. 

The  community  level  conservation  response  has  been  won- 
derful; it  may  not  last  but  the  help  has  been  stimulating 
and  encouraging.  True,  the  hard-core  work  will  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  local  commissions  but  the  way  has  been 
made  easier.  More  people  know,  more  people  seem  to  care 
and  more  people  are  participating.  This  local  approach  will 
move   the   Cinderella   of   conservation    from    the    hearth    to 


Cooperation  Is  Key  To 
Progress  on  the  Potomac 


WILLING  cooperation  now.  as  opposed  to  the  coopera- 
tion   of    desperation    in    the    future,    was    a    chord 
sounded   repeatedly  at   a   recent   meeting  of  the   In- 
tenstate  Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Hasin. 

The  implication  was  aimed  particularly  at  the  Washing- 
Ion  VIetro|)olitan  region  where  a  nuiltiplicity  of  governments 
arc  involved  in  the  most  problem-ridden  section  of  the 
Potomac  Kiver  Basin. 

(icn.  Clarke  cited  some  of  the  happy  results  of  at  least 
limited  cooperation  in  the  Washington  region.  He  said  that 
the  latest  figures  on  dissolved  oxygen  and  coliform  bacteria 
showed  a  continued  general  improvement  in  main  stem 
Potomac  from  Three  Sisters  Island  in  Georgetown  down  to 
Fort  Washington.  Maryland.  The  ICPRR  water  quality 
standards,  in  fact,  are  being  aj)proa(hcd  at  both  Three 
Sisters  and  Roosevelt  Islands  where  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac  may  soon  be  bacteriologically  safe  for  swimming. 
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BOATING   ACCIDENTS  (Continued  from   page    12) 

gain  insight  into  the  more  frequent  but  less  serious  type 
accidents,  this  study  was  based  on  the  number  of  vessels  in- 
volved in  the  various  type  accidents  rather  than  on  the 
number  of  fatalities. 

The  four  cause  categories,  which  involved  the  greatest 
number  of  vessels  in  accidents,  were:  (1)  "Fault  of  Other 
Person,"  (2)  "No  Proper  Lookout,"  (3)  "Ignorance  or 
Failure  to  Comply  with  Rules  for  Safe  Boating."  and  (4) 
"Lack  of  Operating  Experience  Type  Actions." 

Examining  some  of  these  cases  we  find  many  experienced 
boaters  involved  in  accidents  as  a  result  of  mental  lapses.  In 
one  case  an  experienced  skipper  was  cruising  close  to  shore 
when,  attracted  by  his  dog's  movement,  he  turned  to  pet  the 
dog.  A  low  hanging  limb  from  a  tree  struck  the  operator 
necessitating  emergency  treatment. 

In  another  case  an  operator,  alone  in  his  boat  and  towing 
a  skier,  sat  on  the  gunwale  where  he  could  look  both  ahead 
and  astern  to  best  advantage.  When  the  skier  fell,  the  opera- 
tor turned  the  boat  to  head  back.  However,  while  turning, 
the  boat  collided  with  a  log,  jarring  him  out  of  the  boat.  The 
boat  continued  circling,  ran  into  the  displaced  operator,  and 
finally  stopped  when  the  fuel  supply  was  exhausted. 

These  cases  like  many  others  could  in  a  final  analysis  be 
attributed  to  the  fault  of  the  operator  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  type  thing  that  licensing  would  prevent.  The  opera- 
tors in  the  previous  examples  would  probably  admit  that 
they  knew  their  actions  were  wrong,  if  they  had  taken  time 
to  think  about  it. 

Our  statistics  show  that  experienced  boaters  are  involved 
in  the  greatest  number  of  casualties.  Many  of  these  result 
from  acts  that  the  overconfident  veteran  knows  are  improper. 

A  review  of  death  cases  in  the  past  two  years  shows  that 
in  many  instances  an  individual  involved  in  a  sudden  acci- 
dent, such  as  "Capsizing"  or  "Falling  Overboard,"  was 
unable  to  utilize  a  lifesaving  device  if  he  didn't  have  it  on 
or  in  hand  when  the  accident  happened.  Even  when  a  device 
is  on  board,  it  is  often  trapped  under  the  vessel  or  carried 
away  by  the  current. 

In  many  of  the  drownings,  circumstances  prior  to  the 
event  were  such  that  life  jackets  should  have  been  worn. 
These  circumstances  included  night  operation,  deteriorating 
weather,  occupants  incapacitated  due  to  age  or  physical 
or  mental  conditions,  and  entering  areas  of  rough  or  other- 
wise dangerous  waters. 

Of  the  total  of  1,101  deaths  suffered  last  year,  we  might 
have  reduced  this  figure  by  500  if  lifesaving  devices  had  been 
properly  utilized. 

A  regulation  requiring  the  wearing  of  approved  devices — 
and  I  don't  mean  the  wearing  of  a  buoyant  cushion,  since 
this  is  intended  for  holding  onto — is  not  feasible.  It  probably 
would  not  be  complied  with  and  would  require  a  tremendous 
number  of  enforcement  officers.  It  would  appear  that  educa- 
tion is  the  only  practical  approach  to  this  problem. 

On  the  subject  of  approved  lifesaving  devices,  we  recently 
made  a  study  of  accidents  to  water  skiers  and  found  that  this 
sport  had  less  than  its  proportionate  share  of  fatalities  but 
more  than  its  share  of  injuries. 

Scrutiny  of  fatal  skiing  accidents  in  which  the  facts  were 
available  showed  that  40%  involved  cases  where  the  skier's 
safety  belt  broke  and  54%  involved  skiers  not  wearing  de- 
vices of  any  type. 

Some  experienced  skiers,  who  are  also  capable  swimmers, 


do  not  use  lifesaving  devices;  they  claim  that  they  interfere 
with  freedom  of  movement.  Non-swimmers  and  youngsters 
usually  do  use  some  buoyant  device.  Five  states  and  some 
ski  clubs  now  require  the  water  skier  to  wear  lifesaving 
equipment. 

At  present  the  Coast  Guard  does  not  approve  ski  belts 
for  several  reasons.  Two  reasons  are  that  they  have  neither 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  qualify  for  approval  nor  will  they 
support  the  face  out  of  the  water.  The  user  should,  there- 
fore, choose  ski  belts  carefully.  The  fastenings  should  be 
sturdy — able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  hitting  the  water  at 
high  speed  and  provide  support  to  hold  an  unconscious  per- 
son's head  above  water. 

Approval  specifications  do  not  require  that  ordinary  de- 
vices be  built  to  withstand  the  high  impact  speeds  en- 
countered in  skiing;  however,  this  matter  is  being  watched 
and  such  water  skiing  devices  may,  someday,  be  approved 
for  voluntary  use,  if  they  meet  the  high  standards  developed 
through  tests  under  actual  conditions  common  to  skiing. 

Between  March  1959.  when  compulsory  accident  reporting 
started,  and  1  January  1962,  we  received  136  reports  of 
fires  and  explosions  on  outboard  motorboats.  This  is  about 
one  third  of  the  number  of  such  accidents  on  inboard,  gaso- 
line driven  boats. 

Sometimes  the  outboard  motor  burst  into  flames.  In  one 
case  the  motor  was  reported  to  have  exploded.  Such  fires 
usually  spread  to  the  boat.  Often  they  result  from  backfires 
that  ignite  spilled  or  leaking  gasoline.  The  figure  of  136  in- 
cludes fires  and  explosions  from  sources  other  than  propul- 
sion fuel,  since  it  is  felt  that  all  such  casualties  should  be 
considered  in  determining  a  boat's  safety  requirements.  Only 
one  of  these  136  outboard  casualties  involved  a  boat  of  over 
26  feet,  but  together  they  resulted  in  almost  y^  of  a  million 
dollars  property  damage,  49  injuries  and  9  deaths. 

Despite  all  the  publicity  that  fires  and  explosions  have 
received  in  the  past,  we  still  find  people  filling  gas  tanks  on 
top  of  running  motors,  and  fuel  cans  in  the  boat,  without 
grounding  nozzles.  Spillages  are  often  ignited  by  hot  motors 
and  static  sparks  are  also  a  source  of  ignition. 

With  the  advent  of  the  high  horsepower  outboard  motor, 
fuel  tanks  have  been  moving  from  the  top  of  the  motors  and 
have  been  replaced  by  systems  with  relatively  large  tanks 
that  are  stowed  within  the  hull.  Add  to  this  a  spare  can  or 
two  of  gasoline  plus  a  battery  and  the  stage  is  set  for  more 
and  bigger  fires  and  explosions.  This  is  a  considerable  change 
from  the  picture  that  existed  at  the  time  the  regulations 
were  drafted  to  implement  the  Motorboat  Act. 

Although  the  number  of  fires  and  explosions  on  all  type 
motorboats  is  low  compared  to  other  types  of  accidents,  the 
results  are  serious.  Because  of  changes  in  fueling  systems  and 
the  seriousness  of  accidents,  the  Coast  Guard  proposed  a 
motorboat  regulation  to  require  fire  extinguishers  on  all  out- 
board motorboats  and  ventilation  of  closed  or  partially 
closed  compartments  that  house  fuel  containers  and  are  cap- 
able of  pocketing  vapors. 

Comments  on  these  proposed  regulations  were  considered 
at  our  public  hearing  this  past  spring  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  two  advisory  panels  for  further  study.  At  pres- 
ent, a  special  questionaire  is  being  readied  for  use  in  ob- 
taining additional  facts  in  casualties  of  this  type. 

Because  assistance  is  not  always  immediately  available  to 
the  boater,  he  should,  for  the  welfare  of  his  family,  himself 
and  others,  be  proficient  in  administering  first  aid.  As  op- 
posed to  tales  of  death  and  destruction,  I  would  like  to  tell 
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you  of  an  actual  case  in  which  a  knowledgeable  and  deter- 
mined man  saved  a  life. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  a  65-foot  Coast  Guard  boat  was 
working  aids  to  navigation  in  Suisun  Bay,  California,  when 
the  lookout  sighted  a  capsized  boat.  The  top  of  a  man's  head 
was  spotted  in  the  water  some  distance  away.  Only  the  upper 
portion  of  the  face  and  hairline  was  showing. 

Two  members  of  the  crew  dived  into  the  water  and  brought 
the  apparently  drowned  man  back  to  the  65-footer.  The  vic- 
tim had  been  limp  in  the  water:  he  did  not  assist  nor  resist 
his  would-be  rescuers.  On  board,  neither  pulse  nor  breath 
could  be  detected,  the  tongue  had  been  swallowed,  the  body 
had  turned  blue,  and  although  the  eve  lids  were  open,  the 
eyes  had  rolled  back  in  the  head. 

The  Officer  in  Charge,  Chief  Boatswain  Mate  James  H.  Jen- 
sen, placed  the  victim  on  his  back.  The  Chief,  pulling  on  the 
man's  belt,  lifted  his  hips  high,  then  lifted  the  victim's  legs 
to  about  a  forty-five  degree  angle. 

These  actions  removed  considerable  water  from  the  body 
of  the  victim.  Utilizing  a  screwdriver,  the  only  tool  available, 
Jensen  raised  the  victim's  tongue  from  his  throat,  placed 
the  plastic  resuscitube  in  his  throat  and  commenced  mouth 
to  mouth  resuscitation. 

After  ten  minutes,  color  began  coming  back  to  the  vic- 
tim's face  and  slight  breathing  was  observed.  The  eyes  re- 
turned to  their  normal  position  and  resuscitation  was  con- 
tinued. 

Blowing  into  the  tube  Jensen  could  hear  water  gurgling 
so  he  removed  the  resuscitube  and  stuck  his  finger  down 
the  victim's  throat.  Applying  heavy  pressure  at  the  same 
time  against  the  man's  stomach  with  a  forearm  caused  the 
victim  to  expel  a  great  deal  of  mucus  and  water. 

At  this  point  the  victim  became  conscious,  mumbled  in  a 
low  groan,  and  breathing  intermittently,  he  again  partially 
swallowed  his  tongue.  Once  again  the  Chief  cleared  the 
tongue  from  the  throat,  placed  the  resuscitube  back  in  posi- 
tion, and  resumed  mouth  to  mouth  resuscitation.  Reviving 
very  fast  this  time,  the  victim  tried  to  swallow  the  resusci- 
tube, and  Jensen  had  to  remove  it.  The  victim  came  to  life 
with  violent  actions,  screaming,  kicking,  and  digging  his 
fingers  into  his  eyes.  The  crew  calmed  him.  wrapped  him  in 
blankets  and  commenced  exercising  his  legs. 

While  first  aid  was  going  on.  arrangements  were  made  to 
have  help  at  the  dock  waiting  for  the  65-footer.  Upon  arrival 
at  the  dock,  the  now  revi\ed  and  conscious  man  was  taken 
by  ambulance  to  the  hospital.  Thus  we  have  one  less  loss  of 
life  in  our  statistical  report.  Our  apparent  victim  was  close 
to  death  and  was  fortujiate  to  have  been  pulled  from  the 
water  by  an  individual  like  Jensen  who  knew  what  to  do 
and  wouldn't  give  up  the  struggle. 

From  accident  facts  based  upon  official  reports  and 
special  Coast  Guard  studies,  we  can  conclude  that  although 
much  has  been  done  through  education  much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  Together  with  teaching  such  things  as  seaman- 
ship, navigation  and  engine  operation,  education  must  stress 
constant  alertness,  safety  i)recautions.  first  aid  and  how  lo 
swim. 

Boaters  should  insist  that  non-swimming  guests  wear  ap- 
propriate lifesaving  devices.  Non-swimmers,  handicapped 
persons,  and  small  children  should  be  provided  with  devices 
that  fit  and  which  will  support  them  with  a  minimum  of 
effort. 

Due  to  the  fad  that  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  buoy- 
ancy   and    weight   distribution    of   human    beings — with    the 


widest  variations  occurring  in  children — there  is  no  life- 
saving  device  suitable  for  all  persons.  The  Coast  Guard  rec- 
ommends that  lifesaving  devices  for  any  particular  young 
child  be  tested  in  the  water  for  performance  to  insure  the 
device  will  serve  its  intended  purpose. 

During  night  operation,  rough  sea  conditions,  or  whenever 
any  doubts  exist,  all  persons  on  board  should  wear  a  life- 
saving  device.  If  engaged  in  water  skiing,  lifesaving  equip- 
ment of  suitable  design,  strength  and  buoyancy  should  be 
worn. 

As  we  have  seen,  many  of  the  boating  or  vessel  casualties 
can  be  laid  to  fault  of  the  operator.  However,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  these  safety  problems,  we  must,  in  addition  to  educa- 
tion, look  beyond  the  human  fault  and  attempt  by  engineer- 
ing to  reduce  the  area  wherein  human  error  can  result  in 
accidents.  One  notable  example  of  this  would  be  designing 
all  motors  so  that  they  cannot  be  started  while  in  gear. 

To  extend  such  safety  engineering,  we  might  equip  all 
boats  that  have  cut  down  transoms  with  water  tight  wells. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  swampings  occur  when  water  enters 
\  ia  the  cut  down  transom.  Transoms,  which  must  be  cut 
to  handle  short  shaft  motors,  should  be  cut  as  little  as  possi- 
ble and  only  on  the  center  line. 

In  small  open  motor  boats,  by  decking  over  the  bow  for 
about  one  third  the  vessel's  length,  the  weight  of  passen- 
gers could  be  concentrated  in  desired  locations  and  thus 
reduce  the  chance  of  improper  loading.  This,  along  with  a 
motor  well,  could  tend  to  limit  the  number  of  passengers  and 
confine  them  to  desired  locations. 

Another  more  obvious  correction  could  be  made  by  pro- 
viding only  enough  seats  for  a  capacity  load.  Many  novice 
boatmen  feel  that  just  because  a  12-foot  pleasure  boat  has 
seating  capacity  for  five  people  the  boat  was  built  to  carry 
this  load. 

The  problem  of  what  constitutes  a  maximum  load  or  maxi- 
mum horsepower  engine  for  a  given  boat  is  presently  being 
studied  by  organizations  such  as  the  Outboard  Industry  As- 
sociations and  Yacht  Safety  Bureau.  When  an  answer  is 
determined,  the  posting  of  such  recommendations  in  each 
boat  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

For  those  interested  in  probability,  the  odds  that  the 
average  boat  operator  will  have  his  vessel  involved  in  a 
fatal  accident  are  one  in  7.500.  There  are  five  simple  rules 
that  will  improve  these  odds  considerably: 

( 1  I  If  you  don't  overload  your  vessel,  your  odds  are  one 
in   8.000.  ' 

(2)  Then,  if  you  handle  your  vessel  prudently,  not  operat- 
ing at  excessive  speed,  not  drinking,  and  maintaining  proper 
lookout,  your  odds  are  one  in  17.500. 

{'?>)  Now,  if  you  do  not  operate  in  wind  and  water  condi- 
tions too  severe  for  your  vessel,  your  odds  are  one  in  19,500. 

(I)  In  addition,  if  you  seat  your  occupants  properly  and 
assure  that  they  stay  there  so  that  they  do  not  fall  overboard, 
your  odds  are  one  in  63.000. 

(5)  If  having  done  all  that,  you  then  make  your  passen- 
gers wear  life  preservers,  the  chances  of  having  a  fatality  are 
one  in  210.000. 

The  above  odds  reflect  the  fact  that  boating  can  be  a 
relatively  safe  activity ;  but  we  still  cannot  let  it  re.st  at  that 
because  1,101  lives  were  reported  lost  last  year.  With  the 
coordination  of  our  educational  activities  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  small  boat  industry  and  the  boating  public,  the  safety 
record  can  be  improved. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 
Lexington,  Virginia 

The  chat  is  the  clown  of  the  bird  world.  His  repertoire 
of  strange  sounds  is  not  to  be  equalled,  not  even  by  the 
versatile  mockingbird.  As  you  pass  his  nesting  thicket 
he  is  sure  to  spring  to  the  top  of  a  bush,  calling  an  absurd 
urrk.  Then  he  may  drop  out  of  sight  but  will  continue  his 
jazz  concert.  Sometimes  it  is  a  rasping  note,  just  like  the 
sound  of  a  man  tearing  his  shirt.  He  can  whistle;  he  can 
caw  like  a  crow ;  he  can  sound  as  if  he  were  giving  a  hoarse 
and  whiskey-roughened  laugh.  He  is  shrill;  he  is  hoarse;  he 
can  at  times  even  be  sweet.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no 
end  to  the  odd  noises  a  chat  can  produce. 

The  chat  can  even  imitate,  whether  deliberately  or  acci- 
dentally I  do  not  know,  the  notes  of  other  birds.  I  have 
heard  one  giving  again  and  again,  as  if  proud  of  his  ac- 
complishment, the  single-note  whistle  of  a  bobwhite. 
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One  of  his  most  skillful  performances  is  his  flight  song. 
Up  and  up  he  flies,  his  wings  making  a  succession  of  dull 
drum  beats,  his  whole  body  active,  uttering  weird  whistles 
as  he  rises,  balancing  and  swinging  high  in  the  air,  and 
then  dropping  straight  to  the  ground. 

Like  the  English  nightingale,  the  chat  often  sings  in  the 
dark.  Once  when  I  was  spending  the  night  alone  at  our 
cabin  on  the  Maury  River,  a  chat  in  a  thicket  outside  my 
window  sang  off  and  on  all  night  long.  And  it  was  not  the 
quiet  kind  of  song  you  occasionally  hear  from  a  cardinal  or 
a  field  sparrow  aroused  from  sleep,  but  a  full  and  continu- 
ous performance.  Surprisingly  enough,  on  a  summer  visit 
a  few  years  ago  to  a  rural  cottage  in  England  where  the 
nightingale  sang  all  the  night  through  I  found  distinct 
resemblances  in  the  song  of  that  famous  bird  to  that  of 
our  chat.  The  nightingale,  too,  has  some  strange  and  ugly 
notes  at  times  in  his  lovely  song. 

Most  of  this  space  allotted  to  the  chat  has  been  taken  up 
with  his  song,  because  this  is  remarkable  indeed,  but  this 
is  not  the  only  interesting  thing  about  this  bird.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  warblers  and  unlike  the  others  in  its  ways.  It 
is  a  shy  birtl.  at  the  same  time  noisy  and  furtive,  easy  to 
hear  but,  in  spite  of  the  striking  yellow  color  of  its  breast, 
not  easy  to  see.  It  is  so  shy  that  it  was  only  after  long  devel- 
opment in  a\  ian  photography  that  good  pictures  were  se- 
cured of  the  bird  at  the  nest. 

The  nest  is  placed  in  a  low  bush  and  usually  in  a  dense 
thicket.  Around  our  cabin,  where  the  birds  are  abundant, 
the  chats  commonly  choose  a  devil's-shoe-string  tangle,  but 
the  nest  may  be  placed  in  a  honeysuckle  vine  or  even  in  a 
low  cedar.  Since  Eleagnus  shrubs  have  invaded  our  area, 
their  thorny  bushes  often  serve.  The  highest  nest  I  have  ever 
found  was  7^2  feet  from  the  ground,  just  short  of  a  record 
height.  It  was  in  vines  on  a  birch  sapling.  From  three  to  five, 
but  usually  four,  eggs  are  laid,  white  but  beautifully  marked 
with  reddish-brown  spots. 

The  chat  has  always  been  considered  a  low  country  bird, 
but  we  have  found  it  nesting  up  to  4000  feet.  Its  require- 
ments connected  not  so  much  with  altitude  as  with  a  special 
habitat,  it  will  go  wherever  it  can  find  open,  brushy  clear- 
ings. 
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Poetry  Time 

Dillwyn  Elementary  School  annually 
sponsors  Poetry  Time  in  its  library  pro- 
gram. Pupils  are  encouraged  to  "try 
their  wings"  in  writing  verse.  Bulletin 
boards  and  a  display  window  are  de- 
veloped around  the  display  of  their 
poems.  Following  are  two  of  the  poems 
submitted  by  Mrs.  Sue  West,  librarian: 

SUNRISE 

A  gentle  breeze  blows  through  the  trees 

at  the  break  of  dawn 
I  then  awake  from  sleepy  ease, 

rub  my  eyes  and  then  I  yawn. 
As  I  look  at  the  sight, 

of  glory  and  of  beauty 
God's  creation  of  strength  and  night, 
A  thrill  it  gives  me  to  do  His  duty. 
Another  day  has  begun, 

filled  with  work  and  play, 
With  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
A  brand  new  start,  a  brand  new  day! 

• — Janet  Miller,  Grade  7 
BLUE  JAY 
Blue  Jay,  Blue  Jay, 

Sitting   in   the  trees. 
Blue  Jay,  Blue  Jay 

Flying  in  the  breeze. 

— Charles  Reynolds,  Grade  2 

Summer  Fun 

We  all  have  a  natural  interest  in  and 
curiosity  about  raccoons,  skunks,  mice, 
ants,  turtles,  robins,  beetles — in  fact, 
just  any  of  the  little  creatures  of  the 
outdoor  world. 

Why  not  start  an  outdoor  diary  of 
the  things  you  see  this  summer? 

Find  a  vacated  bird's  nest.  What  is 
it  made  of?  Try  planting  it,  keep  it 
watered  and  see  if  any  of  the  seeds 
dropped  l)y  the  parent  birds  will  grow. 

Try  making  a  simple  bird  house  or 
feeder.    Send    for    Commission    reprint. 

Turn  over  some  rocks  or  look  under 
decaying  logs  to  see  what  lives  there 
and  how.  Be  careful  not  to  destroy  or 
invade  this  home,  and  be  sure  to  leave 
the  home  as  you  found  it. 

Take  a  photography  hike  into  the 
woods  and  see  what  interesting  shots 
you  c:an  take  of  wildlife  in  its  natural 
habitat. 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch  photo  by  ColoBiiori 
Barbara  Call  and  her  "Shell  Fish." 


Beach  Comber 

Barbara  Call  of  Richmond  combed 
the  beach  and  gathered  shells.  Pursuing 
this  pastime  while  she  enjoyed  the  sun 
and  water  at  Gwyrm  Island  paid  off  for 
Barbara.  On  a  frame  to  which  she 
glued  sand  she  had  dyed  with  laundry 
blueing,  Barbara  formed  the  shells  in 
the  figure  of  a  fish.  The  only  other  ap- 
plied color  was  to  the  eye,  a  snail  shell. 
Barbara  entered  her  fish  in  the  Virginia 
Artists'  Biennial  at  the  Virginia  Museum 
of  P'ine  Arts  and  sold  her  "Shell  Fish" 
for  its  asking  price,  $25. 


Caught  Huge  Bass 

A  birthday  rod  and  reel  brought 
Stephen  Humphrey  of  Fairfax  one  of 
the  biggest  thrills  of  his  life.  Stephen, 
who  is  only  six,  caught  an  8%-pound 
largemouth  black  bass  the  first  time  he 
luul  a  chance  to  use  the  outfit  his  dad 
gave  him  as  a  present  on  his  birthday 
in  February.  Rigging  up  with  a  Red 
River  Runt,  Stephen  had  made  only  a 
few  casts  near  Occoquan  Datn  when  he 
thought  he'd  hit  a  snag.  His  dad  told  him 
to  give  it  a  little  jerk  and  maybe  it  would 
come  loose.  Stephen  jerked  the  line  and 
saw  it  take  off  and  he  knew  he  had 
something  big. 

Stephen  receives  a  TROPHY  FISH 
CITATION  for  his  fish.  The  minimum 
citation  size  is  7  j)oun(ls  for  a  large- 
mouth  bass. 


Summer  Reading 

GROWING  WINGS 
When  you  see  a  bird  and  wonder 
about  its  life,  turn  to  Growing  Wings, 
where  you  will  find  the  events  that 
make  up  its  perennial  cycle  clearly  ex- 
plained— summer  and  winter  migra- 
tions, courtship,  nesting,  hatching,  feed- 
ing and  flight  training.  Readers  of  Sarita 
Van  VIeck's  book  will  discover  that  men 
and  birds  face  similar  problems  in  their 
daily  struggle  for  existence.  Doubleday 
&  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1963, 
$3.95. 

GREENWOOD  SUMMER 
Greemvood  Summer  tells  the  story  of 
a  month  at  nature  camp,  of  the  joys  of 
discovery,  the  problems  of  adjustment, 
and  the  making  of  new  friends.  There 
are  days  spent  in  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  at  the  pond  and  workshop,  learning 
about  birds  and  butterflies;  wind,  rain, 
trees,  and  stars;  reptiles  and  amphil)- 
ians. 

Marjory  Bartlett  Sanger's  "Notes"  at 
the  end  of  the  narrative  contain  addi- 
tional information,  and  also  suggestions 
and  clear  instructions  for  natural  history 
projects  in  many  fields.  Parents,  nature 
leaders,  and  teachers  as  well  as  children, 
should  have  fun  with  this  section,  for 
it  is  valuable,  entertaining,  and  absorb- 
ing. E.  P.  Dutton  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1958,  $3.75. 

EXPLORING  THE  RIVER 

A  river  is  more  than  a  large  stream  of 
flowing  water,  as  John  and  Jane  Perry 
point  out  in  this  fascinating  book.  A 
river  is  a  world  that  touches  directly  or 
indirectly  every  living  thing,  and  it  is 
this  world  that  the  authors  invite  their 
readers   to   explore. 

Touring  the  river  from  its  source  to 
the  sea  you  can  investigate  its  path, 
"watershed,"  plant  and— animal  life,  its 
geology,  geography,  and  ecology.  The 
authors  show  how  and  why  plants  and 
animals  depend  on  each  other  and  they 
explain  the  river's  effect  on  industry, 
commerce,  agriculture,  urban  develop- 
ment and  conserxation.  Whittlesey 
House.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York,  1960,  $3.50. 
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Edited  by  HARRY  GILLAM 

Big  Bass  Bn  Small  Ponds  Grow 

Big  bass,  mostly  largemouths,  have 
dominated  the  Applications  for  Fresh- 
water Fish  Citations  during  the  spring 
of  1963.  The  City  Lakes  near  Suffolk 
and  private  ponds  in  the  Norfolk-Hamp- 
ton Roads  Area  have  accounted  for  a 
inimber  of  the  7-10  pound  lunkers.  Most 
of  the  big  fish  came  from  farm  ponds 
and  small  lakes. 


Harold  M.  Anderson  of  Fredericksburg  with  two 
Citation  largemouths  taken  in  Chandler's  Mill 
Pond  in  Westmoreland  County.  The  one  on  the 
left  is  9  pounds  and  the  other  weighed  In  at 
9  pounds  9  ounces.  A  third  "ten-pounder" 
caught  there  last  fall  now  hangs  on  his  den  wall. 


Wilderness   Vacation    Possibilities 

Fifteen  expeditions  of  10-12  days 
duration  into  wilderness  areas  of  the 
West  are  being  organized  this  summer 
by  the  American  Forestry  Association 
through  their  Trail  Riders  of  the  Wilder- 
ness organization.  Conducted  as  a  non- 
profit educational  venture,  the  trips  are 
organized  to  cultivate  interest  in  this 
type  of  outdoor  adventure.  Those  to  be 
conducted  this  summer  between  July  8 
and  September  14  include  canoe  trips 
in  Minnesota  and  Maine  and  horseback 
trips  in  Washington.  Colorado.  Montana, 
California,  Wyoming  and  New  Mexico. 
Anyone  in  normal  health  with  an  aver- 
age amount  of  outdoor  experience  is  in- 
vited to  participate.  Detailed  informa- 
tion, itineraries  and  reservations  are 
available  from  the  American  Forestry 
A.ssociation,  919  Seventeenth  Streets,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Giant  Canada  Geese  Found 

A  flock  which  may  contain  a  thousand 
or  more  of  the  Giant  Canada  Geese,  long 
thought  to  be  extinct,  has  been  found 
at  Rochester.  Minnesota,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  reports.  About  200 
of  the  goose  flock  numbering  between 
five  and  six  thousand  birds  were  trapped 
and  examined.  Although  many  were  the 
well-known  smaller  races  found  in  the 
Mississippi  Flyway,  a  sizeable  portion 
matched  the  dimensions  and  color  char- 
acteristics of  the  supposedly  extinct 
Giant  race. 

The  Giant  Canada  Goose,  Branta 
canadensis  noxima,  is  the  largest  of  all 
geese  in  the  world  while  the  cackling 
Canada  goose,  the  pygmy  race  of  the 
species,  is  the  smallest.  It  is  hoped  that 
recovery  of  some  of  the  examples  banded 
this  year  will  shed  some  light  on  the 
whereabouts  of  their  breeding  area. 

Survey    Shows    Further    Decline    in 
Eagles 

The  1963  Chesapeake  Bay  mid-winter 
eagle  census  conducted  by  the  National 
\udiibon  Society  showed  an  even  further 
decline  in  eagle  numbers  than  reported 
last  year.  In  1962,  203  eagles  were  tallied 
in  the  three  state  area  but  only  130  were 
reported  in  1963,  a  decline  of  72  birds. 
An  even  more  serious  aspect  of  the  sur- 
vey was  a  drop  in  the  percentage  of 
young  birds  from  about  25%  in  1962 
to  20%  in  1963.  Eagle  reproduction  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Area  has  been 
steadily  declining  in  recent  years  from 
unknown  causes.  It  is  feared  that  they 
will  disappear  from  this  area  in  the  near 
future  unless  the  causes  of  the  poor  nest- 
ing success  can  be  found  and  corrected. 

Bad  weather  during  the  January  count 
hampered  observers,  but  it  is  felt  that 
the  low  count  was  not  wholly  caused  by 
the  poor  conditions.  The  Audubon  So- 
ciety, with  the  cooperation  of  state  and 
federal  wildlife  workers,  is  endeavoring 
to  gather  as  much  data  as  possible  on 
eagle  nesting  to  determine  the  causes  of 
the  poor  reproduction  rate. 

The  1963  census  found  68  eagles  with- 
in Virginia  borders  as  compared  with 
80  seen  in   1962. 


Noise  Level   High  Underwater 

Life  underwater  may  be  serene  and 
peaceful  but  it  is  far  from  quiet,  accord- 
ing to  recent  underwater  investigation  in 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Dr.  Marie  Poland,  fish 
famed  acoustico-biologist  of  the  Narra- 
gansett  Marine  Laboratory  in  Rhode 
Island  has  recorded  sounds  produced  by 
about   300  species. 

The  underwater  microphones  reveal 
that  fishes  croak,  grunt  and  drum  while 
barnacles  slurp  and  black  mussels  crack- 
le. Oyster  toad  fishes  croak,  growl  and 
whistle.  Sea  trout,  silver  perch  and  spot 
produce  a  rapid,  raspy  croak  with  the 
aid  of  their  air  bladder.  Puffers  or 
blowfish  are  reported  to  squeak,  cough 
and  make  other  noises  by  grinding  their 
teeth.  Sea  robbins  cluck  like  barnyard 
hens.  Flounders  so  far  have  had  nothing 
to  say. 

James  River  Smallmouth 


Randolph    M.    Powell   of  Lynchburg    proudly  dis- 
plays 5  pound  4  ounce  Citation  size  smallmouth 
caught    in    the    James    River. 

Electric  Research  Coordinator 

An  electronic  coordination  center,  the 
Science  Information  Exchange  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  has  been  devel- 
oped to  coordinate  and  facilitate  research 
efforts  in  the  United  States.  Up-to-date 
electronic  files  can  be  called  upon  for 
the  latest  in  research  work  on  any  sub- 
ject, or  for  the  names  of  the  persons 
engaged  in  any  specific  phase  of  a  re- 
search problem.  This  should  avoid  much 
duplication  of  effort  due  to  lack  of  com- 
munication among  scientists.  The  service 
is  available  to  all  recognized  research 
organizations. 
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O/VTHB  WATERFRONT 


Edited  bv  JIM  KERRICK 


Commission   Photo  by   Kerrick 
Members    of     Flotilla     31,     U.    S.    Coast    Guard 
Auxiliary    presenting    seamanship   course    at   safe 
boating    school    at    Richmond,    Virginia. 

Did  You  Know 

.  .  .  that  50  million  Americans  went 
hunting  or  fishing  in  1960?  They  spent 
four  billion  dollars  for  equipment. 
Sportsmen  spent  approximately  21/^  bil- 
lion dollars  in  marine  retail  outlets  dur- 
ing 1962. 

.  .  .  that  the  increase  alone  of  people 
going  into  boating  in  1962  was 
1,465.000,  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
37,340,000  persons  estimated  to  partici- 
pate in  recreational  boating?  How  many 
complete  a  free  course  in  safe  boating? 

.  .  .  that  the  U.  S.  power  squadron  as 
of  November  12,  1962,  had  55,873  mem- 
bers in  332  squadrons  in  27  districts  in 
the  United  States  standing  by  to  furnish 
free  instruction  on  safe  boating? 

.  .  .  that  the  American  Red  Cross  gave 
informal  first  aid  and  water  safety  in- 
struction to  six  million? 

.  .  .  that  the  fishermen-boatmen  pay 
annually  in  fees  and  other  charges: 

— State  fishing  licenses :  $50  million 
— Federal  (Dingell-Johnson  )  excis;- 
tax  on  certain  fishing  equipment: 
$5  million 

— Boat  numbering  fees:  $7.5  mil- 
lion 

— Federal  excise  tax  on  boat  trail- 
ers: $2.9  million 

— Trailer  license  fees:  $15  million 
— Federal  and  Slate  gasoline  taxes 
on  boating  fuel :  $80  million 
Total:    more   than    $160   million   a 
year 


.  .  .  that  boat  owners  can  trailer  their 
rigs  to  more  than  40  states  without  re- 
numbering or  without  paying  additional 
license  fees?  Imagine  the  problem 
sportsmen  would  face  if  every  state  had 
its  own  boat  registration  law,  conflicting 
with  that   of  everv  other  state. 


ri»*l 


Commission   Photo  by   Kerrick 
Virginia   Commission   of   Game   and    Inland    Fish- 
eries safe  boating   display  at  Norfolk,   Richmond 
and    Virginia    Beach    boat   shows. 

Spring  Checkup 

Come  June  and  July  a  great  number 
of  pleasure  boaters  take  to  the  waters 
of  Virginia  for  a  day  or  weekend  of  re- 
laxation. Many  boaters  check  their  boat 
and  equipment  to  insure  that  everything 
is  seaworthy.  Yet  there  are  some  who 
take  everything  for  granted,  and  do  not 
check.  Here  are  some  tips  that  may  help 
to  insure  your  safety  and  the  safety  of 
others. 

Have  you  checked 

....  the  hull  to  insure  there  are  no 

defects ; 
....  the  motor  for  water  collection 

and  worn  parts; 
....  the    fuel    tank    and    hoses    for 

leaks ; 
....  the  steering  cables   for   breaks 

or  corrosion ; 
....  the  life  saving  devices  to  insure 

they  are  not  deteriorated  and 

are  of  the  a[)proved  type; 
....  the  lights  and  electrical  system 

for  defects; 
....   the   fire  extinguishci'  to   iti^uie 

it  is  not  dead; 
....   your  boat  registration  luimbcr 

to   be  sure   it   is  properly  dis- 
played? 


Boat  Shows 

Attendance  at  the  1963  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  and  Virginia  Beach  boat  shows 
during  February  and  March  showed  an 
increase  over  1962.  Over  47.000  people 
viewed  boats  from  eight  feet  in  length 
to  over  33  feet.  Safety  equipment,  in- 
board and  outboard  motors,  navigation 
charts,  wearing  apparel,  skiing  equip- 
ment, scuba  and  skin  diving  equipment, 
and  radio  equipment  were  on  display. 
These  boat  shows  attract  many  pleasure 
boaters  who  seek  ways  to  make  their 
boating  trip  more  enjoyable  and  safer. 


Notional    Safe    Boating    Week 
Proclaimed 

National  Safe  Boating  Week  will  be 
observed  June  30  through  July  6,  1963, 
when  the  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  The  National  Water 
Safety  Congress,  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil. The  Outboard  Boating  Club  of 
America,  American  Red  Cross,  and 
other  organizations  will  cooperate  in  an 
intensive  public  education  campaign  to 
make  1963  a  safer  boating  year.  Let's 
all  make  a  special  effort  to  make  Vir- 
ginia a  NO  accident  state  in  the  field 
of  recreational  boating.  Look  for  more 
about  Safe  Boating  Week  observance  on 
this  page  in  the  next  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife. 


('ommis,siiPU    Photo   by   Kerrick 
Pleasure    boaters    talcing    seamanship    course    at 
Richmond,    Virginia. 
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man,  and  to  have  established  itself  as  a  per- 
manent breeding  species  in  North  America. 

In  identifying  the  cattle  egret,  one  clue  is 
the  company  it  keeps.  It  is  often  found  among 
grazing  cattle,  and  sometimes  horses.  The 
birds  feed  extensively  on  insects  stirred  up 
by  the  feet  of  large  grazing  animals,  and  on 
ticks  which  they  sometimes  pick  off  the  ani- 
mals themselves.  The  cattle  egret's  over-all 
plumage  color  is  white,  with  adults  showing 
faint  traces  of  orange-buff  on  crown,  neck, 
upper  breast  and  back.  The  bill  is  yellow,  and 
is  shorter  than  the  black  bill  of  the  somewhat 
similar  native  snowy  egret.  The  legs  of  the 
adult  cattle  egret  are  pale  and  yellowish,  al- 
though those  of  the  immature  birds  are  dark. 

One  can  only  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  the 
bird  came  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  A  logi- 
cal explanation  is  that  a  small  flock  of  them 
made  the  incredible  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
from  Africa  to  South  America,  possibly  dur- 
ing a  period  of  heavy  storms,  ivith  the  aid  of 
favoring  tailwinds. 

Just  where  the  cattle  egret  made  its  New 
World  debut  is  another  matter  for  conjecture. 
There  are  unofficial  reports  of  it  being  seen 
in  British  Guiana  in  1937.  With  a  South 
Atlantic  crossing  accomplished,  it  would  have 
been  no  great  feat  for  the  bird  to  wander 
northward  through  the  West  Indies  to  Florida. 

Apparently  several  years  after  it  had  be- 
come established  in  the  United  States,  this 
mystery  bird  was  recognized  and  officially 
identified  as  a  cattle  egret  (Bubulcus  ibis 
ibis).  The  first  positive  identification  came  in 
April,  1952,  from  Massachusetts.  A  naturalist, 
who  had  a  federal  collecting  permit,  shot  the 
bird  and  presented  the  specimen  to  a  museum 
at  Harvard.  Thus,  the  cattle  egret  was  added 
officially  to  the  North  American  bird  list.  The 
word  spread  rapidly  and  reports  of  cattle 
egrets  poured  in.  In  Florida  large  enough 
numbers  were  found  to  indicate  that  it  was 
nesting.  In  May  of  1953  the  first  cattle  egret 
nest  reported  in  the  United  States  was  found 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Okeechobee  in  Florida. 
Florida  is  the  main  breeding  and  wintering 
concentration  area  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  cattle  egret  has  established  other  summer- 
ing and  breeding  colonies  in  scattered  loca- 
tions along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  and  also  on  the  islands  of 
Bermuda  and  Newfoundland.  They  have  been 
seen  in  Texas  and  are  breeding  in  Louisiana. 

The  cattle  egret  was  first  recorded  in  Vir- 
ginia on  the  Chincoteague  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  May,  1953,  where  it  associated  with 
the  famed   Chincoteague   beach    pony. 

It  appears  that  an  almost  explosive  spread  of 
the  cattle  egret  is  taking  place  in  Virginia,  ac- 
cording to  Doctor  J.  J.  Murray's  recent  report 
in  The  Raven,  Journal  of  the  Virginia  Society 
of  Ornithology,  March,  1963.  They  are  fairly 
common  throughout  the  coastal  edge  of  the 
Eastern  Shore,  and  have  been  observed  in 
such  places  as  Back  Bay,  Hampton,  Poquoson, 
Knotts  Island,  the  Norfolk  area,  and  Hog 
Island.  Recently  the  cattle  egret  has  been 
moving  inland,  first  spreading  up  the  James 
River  as  far  as  James  City  County  and  Hope- 
well, and  up  the  Potomac  to  Fairfax  and 
Loudoun   Counties.   Finally   in   1962   the    bird 


crossed  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  was  seen  in 
Rockingham  and  Augusta  Counties.  Whether 
this  spread  represents  anything  more  signifi- 
cant than  the  usual  wanderings  of  members 
of  the  heron  family  will  be  known  only  if 
and  when  breeding  records  begin  to  come  in 
from   inland  areas. 

Immigrants  often  do  not  thrive  in  their  new 
home.  The  climate  or  the  new  neighbors  may 
be  hostile,  or  certain  food  elements  lacking. 
But  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  cattle  egret  is 
well  and  happily  established  in  the  New 
World.— Ed. 

Litter  on  the  Shenandoah 

MY  son  and  I  like  to  fish  for  carp  in  the 
Shenandoah  River  near  White  Horse  Rock. 
They  are  plentiful.  Most  fishermen  do  not 
like  to  fish  for  carp,  but  when  you  get  an 
eight  or  ten  pound  fish  on  the  end  of  a  long 
line,  it  gives  plenty  of  sport. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  season  when  we 
return  to  the  river,  we  always  find  new  posted 
signs.  Each  year  there  are  fewer  places  that 
we  are  permitted  to  fish.  This  condition  is 
brought  about  not  by  the  property  owners, 
but  by  a  public  (not  sportsmen,  I  am  sure) 
who  abuse  the  privilege  by  throwing  all  kinds 
of  trash  along  the  river  banks.  I  have  even 
seen  trash  brought  from  home  and  dumped 
on  private  property  along  the  river's  edge.  I 
have  seen  people  drive  through  a  farmer's 
young  cornfield  to  the  river's  edge,  leave  the 
gates  open,  and  let  the  cattle  run  all  over  the 
place.  Under  these  conditions,  how  can  we 
expect  the  landowner  to  do  otherwise  than 
post   his  property? 

There  are  few  places  on  this  stream  that 
are  not  posted  now.  If  we  do  not  give  the 
landowners  more  consideration,  in  a  few  years 
we  shall  be  prohibited  entirely  from  enjoying 
this  sport  in  the  waters  of  the  .Shenandoah. 

There  are  many  more  fishermen  on  the 
river  banks  than  ever  before.  If  we  all  leave 
a  little  trash,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  lot  of  rub- 
bish. Let's  respect  the  privilege  to  fish  by  not 
littering  up  the  banks  of  our  beautiful  streams. 
C.  C.  Kenny 
Upperville,  Virginia 

Wants  Game   Booklets 

HAVE  been  receiving  your  wonderful  maga- 
zine for  over  two  years  and  greatly  enjoy 
most  of  the  articles  and  items.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  applicable  to  our  country  and  are 
therefore  informative.  I  am  sure  the  color 
covers  are  greatly  appreciated  and  liked  by 
one   and   all. 

In  this  connection  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  some  kind  person  who 
may  have  an  extra  copy  of  a  booklet  dealing 
with  the  management  of  the  white-tailed  deer, 
which  was  put  out  by  the  Olin  Mathieson 
Chemical  Company.  There  was  an  item  on 
this  brochure  in  your  May  1962  issue.  I  am 
also  interested  in  a  booklet  on  the  cottontail 
rabbit  put  out  by  this  same  company.  An 
item  on  it  appeared  in  the  March  1960  issue 
of  Virginia  Wildlife.  These  booklets  are  de- 
sired for  reference  in  my  natural  history  files. 
Anthony  J.  Hruska 
P.  0.  Box  60 
Gerald,  Saskatchewan 
We  hare  been  advised  by  Olin's  Conservation 
Dej)artmenl  that  all  the  books  in  this  series 
hare  been  exhausted  ivithin  six  weeks  of  pub- 
lication date.  Perhaps  some  kind  reader  has  a 
spare  copy  of  one  of  the  titles  Mr.  Hruska 
ivants. — Ed. 


We  Goofed! 

TSK,  isk.  tsk. 

Either  you  boys  really  got  into  the  April 
Fool's  spirit  in  your  April  issue,  or  else  I'm 
rustier  than  I  thought  on  my  fish  lore.  As 
usual  I  enjoyed  your  excellent  magazine,  but 
the  outside  back  cover  shocked  me.  Did  not 
the  descriptions  and  names  of  brown  and 
brook    trout    get    interchanged    by    mistake? 

Nice  to  know  that,  after  all,  all  of  us  are 
human! 

Paul  E.  Schulz 
Richmond,  Virginia 
ON  the  back  of  your  Virginia  Wildlife  you 
printed  brown  trout  instead  of  brook  trout, 
and  here  I've  been  bragging  about  you  fellows 
down  yonder.  Otherwise,  it  sounds  like  you're 
doing  a  fine  job.  Try  again. 

Fred  J.  Wagner 
West  Hurley,  New  York 
IN  your  April  Virginia  Wildlife  the  pictures 
on  the  back  cover  confused  me.  I  wonder  if 
you  have  the  brook  trout  and  the  brown  trout 
names  crossed.  The  brook  has  worm-like 
marks  and  the  fins  white  edged.  The  brown 
has  large  spots  and  are  brown  to  buff  yellow. 
I  hope  I  am  not  wrong,  but  I  think  you  have 
them   confused. 

Jack  King 
Ararat,  Virginia 
JUST  a  note  of  appreciation  in  reference  to 
the  beautiful  cover  picture  of  the  April  issue 
of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  magazine.  I  also  en- 
joyed the  article  on  "Fishing  Hot  Spots  in 
Virginia."  In  reference  to  the  back  page,  I 
believe  there  is  a  misprint  regarding  the 
identification  of  the  brook  and  brown  trout. 
Doesn't  the  brook  trout  appear  at  the  top  in- 
stead of  the  brown,  with  the  brown  appearing 
in  the  middle  instead  of  the  brook? 

John  0.  Burgess 
Alexandria,  Virginia 
I  HAVE  received  the  Virginia  Wildlife  ever 
since  I  first  became  interested  in  wildlife, 
which  was  close  to  10  years  ago.  Actually  I'm 
not  so  old;  I  just  graduated  from  college  last 
year  and  am  now  leaching  science  in  a  local 
high  school.  Virginia  Wildlife  is  a  superb 
magazine!  Mistakes  happen  to  the  best  of 
publishers,  and  I  wonder  if  you  didn't  get  the 
names  of  the  brown  and  brook  trout  ex- 
changed on  the  back  of  the  April  issue? 
David  K.  Mumaw 
Harrisonburg,  Virginia 
HAVEN'T  you  made  a  mistake  on  your  trout 
on  the  back  of  your  April  Virginia  Wildlife.^ 
Seems  to  me  the  middle  one  is  the  brown 
trout.  If  it  isn't,  somebody  forgot  to  put  the 
wormlike  marks  on  the  trout  on  the  cover  of 
your  magazine.  I  hope  Virginia  keeps  stocking 
the  brown,  because  he's  sure  a  fighter  and 
you  don't  fish  these  fish  out  in  one  day  like 
you  do  the  rainbows  and  brooks. 

C.  E.  Winesett 
Glade  Spring,  Virginia 
We  goofed!  Our  artist,  Mr.  Raver,  had  the 
captions  right,  but  they  got  reversed  in  the 
process  of  making  up  the  printed  page.  Our 
apologies  to  our  readers,  to  Mr.  Raver,  and 
to  the  trout. — Ed. 

Loyal  Reader 

MY  subscription  to  Virginia  Wildlife  has  run 
out.  I  am  sending  $10  for  10  years.  I  am 
62  years  old  now,  and  I  hope  to  renew  the 
10  year  subscription  two  more  times.  If  I  live 
to  be  102,  I  will  get  someone  to  read  it  to 
me  the  last  10  years. 

D.  L.  Belts 
Chesterfield,   Virginia 
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Summer  fun  and  sun 
go  together.  But  that 
sun  can  inflict  a  pain- 
ful burn.  Take  it  easy 
and  enjoy  your 
vacation  this  year. 


Vacation 


Be  extra  careful  around  water.  Wear 
a  life  jacket  when  you  go  boating. 
Swim  in  a  supervised  area. 


"Leaves  three,  let  it  be!"  Good 
advice,  because  poison  ivy  can 
ruin  your  summer  fun. 


The  chances  are  that  you  won't  see  a 
snake — particularly  a  copperhead  like 
this  one.  Leave  them  all  alone  if  you  do. 


4^ 

Vacation  friends  .  .  .  O^ 

when   properly  used. 


Your  vacation  begins  here  .  .  . 
don't  let  it  end  here!  Drive  with 
care  and  courtesy  everywhere. 


